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MATTHEW ARNOLD. Rugby, the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D., distinguished 
- among scholars as the editor of “ Thucydides,” and 
S a Poet, as a Critic, and as a Professor, the eldest | historian of Rome, but especially illustrious and worthy 
son of the late noble-hearted head-master of Rugby | of eternal remembrance in his character as one of the 
isabout equally entitled to consideration. MatthewArnold | greatest of modern schoolmasters. Dr. Arnold had 
has already, in each ; ee ee married, on the 11th 
of those three capa- of August, 1820, 
cities, shown him- Mary, the youngest 
self to “be worthy | daughter of — the 
of his beloved and Rev. John Penrose, 
honoured progeni- Rector of  Fled- 
tor. He has long borough, in Notting- 
since justified in hamshire. During 
many ways his the previous year 
splendid antece- | he had settled down 
dents—meaning by | in the tranquillity of 
these the rare and Laleham, where he 
enviableadvantages had collected to- 
of his exceptionally | gether around him, 
well-planned edu- besides his own 
cation. He is not home-group of his 
only conspicuous mother, his aunt, 
among his contem- and his sister, a 
poraries as a repre- cluster of young 
sentative man—he men, whom he re- 
stands prominently garded it at once as 
forth in the arena his especial privi- 
as a true specimen lege and delight to 
of the intellectual prepare for the 
athlete. If he has honours of the uni- 
not his hand, like | versity. 
Ishmael’s against | The family of the 
every man’s, he cer- | Arnolds originally 
tainly gives one the came from Lowes- 
notion, as we had toft, in Suffolk. But 
almost expressed it, | the grandfather of 
by the mere fose of the subject of this 
his head and the biographical sketch 
very out-look of his | was a collector of 
manly features, by Customs at Cowes, 
his general bearing, in the Isle of Wight. 
so to speak, and | It was remembered 
carriage, of being long afterwards of 
ready for all comers. the future head 
He is the arch foe master of Rugby, 
of the Philistines. MATTHEW ARNOLD. that while he was 
He is the redoubt- | (From a Photograph taken expressly for this Fournal by Messrs. Elliott and Fry.) yet & boy at Win- 
able champion of | chester, he obtained 
ESTE) TREIIOY We Bet Te eC — the sobriquet among 
self a shining example of its advantages. his schoolfellows of “Poet Arnold.” The title thus 
Matthew Arnold was born on Tuesday, the 24th of | gaily applied to him by his playmates in honour 
ecember, 1822, at Laleham, near Staines, in Middlesex. | of some chivalric verses he had written, after the 
He was the eldest son among the nine children of the | manner of Sir Walter Scott, was prophetic, as it hap- 
minent man already referred to as the Head Master of pened, of the honourable distinction won for himself 



































‘master of heroic narrative and lyric composition in 
our national literature. When the latter was yet a child 
of only six years of-age, Dr. Arnold, in 1828, was pro- 


great school in Warwickshire. The post was to him a 


pedestal that brought more fully and more vividly to | 


The Illustrated Review. 


years afterwards by his son Matthew, as a_ new | 


view than ever the outlines of his nature in all their 


grand proportions. It was only three years after the 
date of this appointment that upon a memorable occa- 
sion, in Paris, the dignity of the office devolving upon 


ee re Sa See ce aii, 
It was in’ the year after his winning the Newdegate 
namely, in 1844, that Matthew Arnold, taking the firs 
step to make his own initials doubly his own, graduated 


with honours. “In 1845 he was elected a Fellow of Oriel 


moted to his now historical position at the head of the | College, and in 1847 was nominated by the late venerable 


| Marquis of Lansdowne his private secretary. His selec. 


tion for that post by a statesman so revered and ex. 
perienced, afforded him a start in life fully equivalent to 
two or three advances at once, say, in the highest of all 


| the social professions, that of diplomacy. During four 


those entrusted with the tuition of youth was very nobly | 


and signally vindicated. For the high crime and mis- 
demeanour of maintaining the right of freedom of educa- 
tion, two young men, both of them illustrious by their 
genius, one notable for the ancient race from which he 
had sprung, the other no less notable for his sacred 
character, were arraigned before the Court of Peers, 
One of these, the Abbé Lacordaire, on being asked by 
the Chancellor what was his profession, answered simply 
“a schoolmaster.” The other, his soul’s friend, the 


Comte de Montalembert, years afterwards Lacordaire’s | 


biographer, on being asked the self-same question, 
replied with no less dignity, and if possible, even yet 


more characteristically, “a schoolmaster and a peer | 


of France.” The grandeur of the office, in the discharge | 
| maiden work by one bearing the honoured name of 


of the duties of which each of them exulted, was realized 
no less profoundly by Thomas Arnold at Rugby, than it 
was afterwards at Paris, and again at Soréze, by Henri 
Lacordaire and by Charles de Montalembert. The 
intense earnestness of Dr. Arnold was directed with a 
loving and conscientious care to the guidance aright of 
every one of those who were, most happily for them- 
selves, entrusted to his authority. Among those his own 
sons, among these his eldest son, be sure of that, was 
not overlooked! Matthew Arnold, after pursuing his 
studies successively at Winchester and at Rugby, went 
to the University of Oxford, where, in 1840, he was 
entered as a scholar of Balliol. Three years later, in 
1843, he won the Newdegate Prize for English verse with 
his poem on “ Cromwell.” It was to have been delivered 
by him in the rostrum of the Sheldonian theatre on the 
28th of June in that year, but the opportunity was lost 
by reason of one of those unseemly tumults on the part 
of the undergraduates by which repeatedly since then 
Commemoration Day at Oxford has been disgraced. 


As prize poems go, “ Cromwell” was above the average. 
| 





If here or there its fastidious author might now-a-days | 
| second edition was called for in 1854, and a third in 


wince over a faulty phrase or metaphor, as where he 
spoke of Milton standing like a statue— 
s while his eye 
That knew not earth soared upwards to the sky ;” 





or, as where, again, he referred to the Lord Protector’s 
“*_—___. daring hand that shrank not to fulfil 

The thought that spurred it ;” 
the stripling poet, with exquisite significance, sang in 
those same heroic verses (as if his own were an echo of 
them) of those 

cv voices that beguile 
Age of its tears, and childhood of its smile.” 








years, or thereabouts, he continued to act as private 
secretary to Lord Lansdowne, namely, until the date of 
his marriage, in 1851, to the daughter of the late Mr 
Justice Wightman. Almost simultaneously with the 
date of his nuptials, he then received, through the 
interest of his patron or chief, Lord Lansdowne, pre- 
cisely the very appointment under Government for 
whiich he was especially well qualified, that of one of the 
Lay Inspectors of Schools under the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

Already, by thdt time, he had made his first venture 
as an aspirant in the highest of all the departments of 
literature. Resolved, however, upon winning his way 
there, if at all, entirely upon his own merits, and in no 
factitious manner helped into notice by the interest that 
would naturally have been awakened in regard to a 


Arnold, he caused his first volume of poetry to be issued 
from the press quite anonymously. It appeared in 1849, 
and was entitled, “The Strayed Reveller, and other 
Poems, by A.” In the principal poem, which was, 
nevertheless brief, rhymeless, and of an irregular mea- 
sure, a Youth, Circe, and Ulysses, the bronzed voyager, 
were the interlocutors. The volume extended to no 
more than 128 pages altogether, and was published by 
no more pretentious house than that of a bookseller in 
Ludgate Street, named B. Fellowes. 

Another work, of a similar character, was, in the year 
after Mr. Arnold’s marriage and appointment, produced 


anonymously. It also was announced simply as “by A,” 
and was entitled, “Empedocles on Etna, with other 
Poems.” A twelvemonth after its publication, that is, 
in 1853, the identity of “A.” was acknowledged. A 
volume of “Poems, by Matthew Arnold,” was then 
issued from the press by the Messrs. Longmans. Its 
contents were, in part, entirely new ; and, in part, re- 
printed from the two volumes already mentioned. A 


1857.° In acknowledging to the authorship of the 
poems “by A.,” in the first instance, that is in 1853 
Mr. Arnold, so to speak, formally set forth his profes 
sion of faith in regard to what he esteemed as poetry m 


| the highest and truest sense of the phrase, in the form of 


an elaborate Preface, after the manner of Dryden. It 
was certainly not the least valuable or the least attractive 
portion of the work, as a contribution to literature. 
Almost in the preamble, or at the outset of his argument, 
after echoing that thought of Aristotle, that we all of 
us naturally take pleasure in any imitation or represel- 
tation whatsoever (hence our love of poetry—he might 
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even have said of fiction generally)—the author went on 
to say clearly and precisely enough, “ What is of in- 
teresting is—that which is vaguely conceived and loosely 
drawn ; a representation which is general, indeterminate, 
and faint, instead of being particular, precise, and firm.” 
Further than this, he maintained the eternal objects of 
poetry to be human actions. It was with him in regard 
to poetry as it was in another sense with Demosthenes 
in regard to oratory ; all was capable of being summed 
up in three words, “Action! Action! Action!” 
These prefatory remarks of his were dated October 1, 
1853, and were penned by him in a sufficiently poetic 
atmosphere, namely at Fox How, Ambleside. 

In his narrative poems at least he was afterwards con- 
sistently and persistently true to his own “high argu- 
ment.” His att there was akin rather to sculpture than 
to painting. It had exquisite grace and clearness of 
outline rather than anything of either the glow or the 
splendour of colouring. Prefixed to the acknowledged 
volume, precisely as had been prefixed to the anonymous 
volume of “ The Strayed Reveller,” was given, unflawed 
bya single alteration, but with the added emphasis of 
being italicised throughout, the noble sonnet, opening 
thus :— 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson, that in every wind is blown ; 
One lesson of two duties served in one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity — 
Of Toil unsevered from Tranquillity, 
Of Labour that in still advance outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in Repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for Rivalry.” 


“Empedocles,” which was in some measure a sort of 
radiant paraphrase of the doctrines of Pantheism, and 
which, in the philosophic ideas it expressed, might 
almost have been regarded as a reminiscence of Shelley, 
was, for a sufficient reason, not included in this first 
collection, though it was happily restored to its place 
among the author’s poems afterwards. 

According to Matthew Arnold's view, especially at that 
time, there was nothing really great in any way attain- 
able or even desirable apart from the Greeks. Thoroughly 
convinced of this himself, he aspired to be nothing more 
than a scrupulous imitator or rather emulator of the 
ancients in his two principal effusions, which were 
poetic expansions of the legends relating, on the one 
hand, to“Sohrab and Rustrum,” and on the other to 
“Tristram and Iseult.” Each was recounted soberly, 
severely, and in a style remarkable for its grandeur and 
dignity. Instance, in regard to the former of those two fine 
poems, the supreme moment when Sohrab, who is slain 
M ignorance by his father Rustrum, is dying, and when 
Ruksh, the war-horse of the anguish-stricken Rustrum, 
= mournfully from sire to son in equine sympathy, 

= 


“——~ from his dark, compassionate eyes, 
The big warm tears rolled down and caked the sand.” 


athe whole scene is depicted under an aspect of pro- 
ound and awful pathos, the closing words of the poem 
ong afterwards haunting the reader’s imagination :— 





“ So on the bloody sand Sohrab lay dead, 
And the great Rustrum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down on his face, and sate by his dead son.” 

“Tristram and Iseult,” equally affecting in its way, 
and recounting the well-remembered story of the love- 
philtre, was conceived in a kindred strain, and couched 
in the same severe simplicity of language. A second 
series of “Poems” was given to the world in 1855, by 
Matthew Arnold, comprising among them, as an episode 
in three parts, “Balder dead,” the fragment of an 
“ Antigone,” four parts of “ The Harp Player on Etna,” 
five of “ Faded Leaves,” and another of the poet's sculp- 
turesque heroic narratives, as we may term them, entitled, 
“The Sick King’ in Bokhara.” Three years later, in 
1858, he published in one act, and in verse, “ Merope, 
a Tragedy,” in the preface to which the principles of 
Greek tragedy were luminously discussed. During the 
previous twelvemonth he had been elected to the chair 
of Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
That_eminent position he held from 1857 to 1867, both 
years inclusive. It was in the last year of his holding 
his Professorship at Oxford that he published another 
volume containing “ New Poems,” a second edition of 
which was called for immediately afterwards, in 1868. 
The following year, 1869, saw the publication of a care- 
fully revised and admirably arranged collective edition 
of all his “ Poems,” in two beautiful volumes, issued from 
the press by the Messrs. Macmillan. They were there 
subdivided into Narrative and Elegiac, and into Dramatic 
and Lyric. The last poem of all, an allegory of the 
River of Time, akin in the leading idea of it to Lord 
Lytton’s charming poem of “The Boatman,” ends mys- 
tically, as on the border-line of the two existences :-— 

“ As the banks fade dimmer away, 
As the stars come out, and the night wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 

Whatever theme he selects, whatever he touches, he 
selects and touches as a true artist. It is thus with him, 
whether he throws off a lyric lament like that of “The 
Neckan ”— 

“In summer by the headlands, 
The Baltic sea along, 
Sits Neckan with his harp of gold 
And sings his plaintive song :” 
whether he rings out the chiming cadence of “The 
Church of Brou” :— 
“ Slow they entered with their master ; 
In the hall they laid him down : 
On his coat were leaves and bloodstains ; 
On his brow an angry frown :” 


or whether in “ Rugby Chapel,” half in anguish, half » 
exultation, he cries out suddenly in the midst of his filia. 
meditations,— 


“ Somewhere, surely, afar 
In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 


1» 


Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 

Whenever he lists, in spite of his generally dominant 
predilection for Greek simplicity, and antique severity of 
style, his verse can reflect nature im all its luminous 
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bloom and loveliness. Instance this his exquisite poem 
of “Thyrsis,” in which are caught and eternized with 
subtle dexterity the breeze and the dew, the daintiest 
colours and the most delicate perfumes of the flower- 
garden. 


Uustrated Review. 


_ by the Messrs. Longmans, in 1849, and entitled “England 








and the Italian Question.” The motto prefixed to it 
was from St. Matthew xxiv. 6, “Sed nondum est finis” 


| It would be hard to say, even now, that this motto is wholly 


He there reveals a thorough mastery of the | 


lesser arts of poetry, which otherwise, as a rule, he would | 
seem to have disdained almost as though they were (as | 


verborum through which we catch glimpses of the “wet 


fields,” and “the blond meadow-sweet,” of “the whiten- 


ing hedges,” and “the gold-dusted snapdragon.” The 
affluent word-painting here, however, it must be con- 
fessed, is exceptional. Ordinarily it is with the muse of 


Matthew Arnold as it is with the Amazonian Queen in | 


the AEneid. Watching her every moment, one sees her | upon the endowments, studies, and management of the 


obsolete. Meanwhile, in his official capacity as Inspector 
of Schools, Mr. Arnold was about this period especially 
industrious. Tabulated Reports were published jp 


they certainly are not) meretricious—the curiosa felicitas | 1858-59, and afterwards in 1859-60, shewing the fact of 


| his having visited in the former circuit as many as thirty. 


two schools, and in the latter as many actually as sixty- 
seven—three in Oxford, in Bucks, and in Essex, fogr 
in Herts, six in Berks, eight in Kent, and forty jn 


| Middlesex. 


daintiest trinket and her most ponderous weapon are | 


alike borne with graceful ease :— 


= ut regius ostro 
Velet honos leves humeros ; ut fibula crinem 
Auro internectat; Lyciam ut gerat ipsa pharetram, 
Et pastoralem prefix’ cuspide myrtum.” 


In his capacity as Professor of Poetry, Matthew 





Arnold, in 1861, delivered three “ Lectures on Trans- | 


lating Homer,” in the course of which he advocated, what 
Lockhart had long previously essayed in fragments, the 
‘adoption of the English hexameter as, every thing consi- 
dered, perhaps, the best equivalent to the Homeric rhythm. 
His argument excited controversy far beyond the limits of 
the University. That it was a sufficiently startling pro- 
position may be allowed if only in remembrance of the 
fact that Schiller, who had himself freely employed in 
his own poems both the hexameter and the pentameter, 
wrote in his correspondence with Korner, “I have bought 
Voss’s translation of the Odyssey, and it is truly admir- 
able, with the exception of the hexameters, which I 
cannot endure!” Matthew Arnold himself had often 
been urged to undertake the translation of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. For this Herculean labour, however, as he 


A Royal Commission having been appointed to report 


nine principal schools of this country (the Charterhouse, 


| Eton and Harrow, Rugby and Shrewsbury, St. Paul's 


_and Merchant Taylor’s, Winchester and Westminster), 


himself modestly, yet manfully, put it, he had neither | 


the leisure nor the courage. 
nevertheless, Homer was almost constantly in his hands. 
He was conning the golden text perpetually. Hence 
indeed his lectures on Homer, and his well-considered 
views as to the best method to be adopted for his trans- 
lation. An incidental reference, in the course of his 
argument to Professor F. W. Newman, elicited from the 
latter a pamphlet in reference to what he entitled sarcas- 
tically, “ Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice.” 
This in return drew from Professor Arnold, in 1862, a 
fourth lecture avowedly in reply to his antagonist, a 
lecture which closed his reasoning in favour of echoing 
the Greek rhythm in English hexameters. 

The scholarly enquiries in which Matthew Arnold 
was thus engaged, both professionally and by predilec- 
tion, did not preclude him from regarding with profound 


For two years together, | 


Matthew Arnold’s active co-operation was judiciously 
called for by his nomination to the post of Foreign 
Assistant Commissioner. In this capacity he went 
abroad, and, while traversing various parts of the con- 
tinent, entered there upon a series of laborious inves- 
tigations. As the result of these, on his return home- 
wards, in 1861, he published an important work on “The 
Popular Education of France, with Notices of that of 
Holland and Switzerland.” Immediately at the close of 
this interesting volume, he took occasion to refer im- 
pressively—as to what really in its way throws a vivid 
side-light upon the whole question of educational re- 
forms— to a memorable remark addressed to his Council 
of State by the Great Napoleon, when commenting upon 
the opposition which had been awakened by one of his 
boldest innovations. “We have gone a little too far, 
that must be allowed. But we had reason on our side,” 
added the Emperor; “and when one has reason on one’s 
side, one should have the courage to run some risks.” 
Having quoted which, Mr. Arnold exclaims emphatically, 
“Noble words of a profound and truly creative genius, 
which employed in administration something solider 
than makeshifts!” Prior to the formal publication of 


this work, the gist of it had been submitted in the 


interest events of importance occurring in the outer | 
world of politics, such events for exampie as those con- | 


nected with the war of liberation undertaken by the 
Emperor Napoleon III, in the northern part of the 
Roman peninsula. In illustration of this we may refer, 
in passing, to his pamphlet of forty-five pages, published 


shape of a Report to Her Majesty's Government. In 
1864, as the record of a visit paid by him five years 
previously to Soréze, then presided over by the great 
Dominican preacher, Lacordaire, the last of the grand 
pulpit orators of France, and who, as such, is second 


| only to Bossuet, Matthew Arnold brought out a work 


significantly entitled, “A French Eton, or Middle-Class 
Education and the State.” A twelvemonth afterwards 
that is, in 1865, he collected together a number of 
hitherto scattered papers contributed by him in the few 
preceding years to one or other of the periodicals. The 
volume was simply entitled, “ Essays in Criticism. — In 
it he descanted successively upon Maurice de Guérin, 
and upon Eugénie de Guérin, upon Joubert, and upom 
Marcus Aurelius. In one of the ablest of these Essays 
after treating of Baruch Spinoza, he summed up ad- 
mirably his whole character in one antithetical sentence: 
—* His foot is in the vera vita, his eye on the beatihc 
vision.” It wasin the course of his Essay on the gemius 
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of Heinrich Heine that he made such effective use of the 


now famous phrase of Philistinism, observing, as quietly 
as cynically, “perhaps we have not the word, because 
we have so much of the thing ;"—this said Philistinism, 
by the way, being something baser even than what Mr. 
Carlyle whimsically typified long ago as “gig respect- 
ability.” 

During the year which saw the publication of this 
attractive as well as discursive volume, Mr. Arnold again 
yisited the Continent, having been despatched thither on 
thisoccasion for the express purpose of procuring for the 
Royal Commission, in regard to middle-class education, 
as much additional information as might be found pro- 
curable in respect to foreign educational systems among 
the upper and middle classes. The fruits of his widely 
scattered and searching investigations occupied his 
attention for some considerable time in the mere process 
of their accumulation. They were afterwards thoroughly 
digested by him, as one who to the full realized the 
responsibility of the important duty devolved upon him 
in his office as Foreign Assistant Commissioner. The 
result appeared three years afterwards, that is, in 1868, 
in the form of a valuable, we had almost said an in- 
valuable, report in respect to “Schools and Universities 
on the Continent.” In it he discussed, in no one instance 
superficially, the whole complex scheme, or rather 
schemes, of secondary instruction, as well as of superior, 
or University instruction, throughout Europe, German, 
French, Swiss, Italian, Prussian. The probable issue of 
the conflict so long maintained between what may be 
called real, as contradistinguished from purely classical 
studies, the contest in other terms still fiercely waged be- 
tweenthe Gymnasium and the Realschule, he unhesitatingly 
indicated. The circle of knowledge, he argued with 
irresistible force and cogency of logic, embraces within it 
both the Humanities and the study of Nature, a truth 
hitherto certainly not sufficiently appreciated. He de- 
precated with dispassionate fervour alike the tyranny of 
the Realists, and the tyranny of those who were sticklers 
for the Humanities. The excessive preponderance of 
grammatical studies, as well as of Greek and Latin com- 
position, he scouted as little less than ridiculous, certainly 
as most mistaken. What he urged was this—that the 
ancient languages, and for that matter, the modern like- 
wise, should be studied henceforth less, so to express it, 
philologically, and more as literature. Not in any way, 
be it understood, that he depreciated the true worth of 
the science of antiquity, that is especially of Greek 
and Roman antiquity—what is signified by the expres- 
sive German word of Alterthumswissenschaft. It is no 
doubt with the aspiring student of every age and of 
every country, at the outset, as it is, in Schiller’s weird 
imagining, with the youth who stands before the veiled 
statue at Sais— 





“Was hab’ ich, LN 
Wenn ich nicht Alles habe,’ sprach der Jiingling ; 
‘Gibt’s etwa hier ein Weniger und Mehr?” 


If anything, all. If a part, why not the whole of the 
vast cycle of knowledge? As if, in the wild ambition 
ofinexperience, human capacity were in itself illimitable ! 

isely, most sagaciously, as it seems to us, the author of 





) 








Schools and Universities of the European Continent, hesi- 
tates not to lay down resolutely this really courageous 
opinion—that a Latin grammar of thirty pages for 
philology, with a purely elementary outline of arithmetic 
and geometry, would be all-sufficient in the way of an 
universally imposed preparatory discipline. 

While he yet filled the chair of his Professorship at 
the University, Matthew Arnold, in 1865-6, delivered 
four lectures on the Study of Celtic Literature. These 
were first of all published in the Cornhill Magazine, from 
which they were, later on, in 1867, reprinted as a separate 
publication. The subject was originally suggested to the 
author by his reflections while upon a holiday excursion 
on the Welsh coast at Llandudno. In 1869 he produced 
a work of larger importance in the shape of an essay at 
once in political and social criticism. It was entitled 
suggestively “ Culture and Anarchy.” There was some- 
thing eminently characteristic in the very opening of the 
elaborate preface to this volume, written, as the author 
intimated, because of his having been dismayed at the 
frank acknowledgment to him by a brilliant and dis- 
tinguished votary of the natural sciences that he had 
never so much as even heard of Bishop Wilson. Where. 
upon, Matthew Arnold acknowledges in his turn to his 
heart burning within him to further in some sort the 
cause of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The “Maxims of Piety,” of good Bishop Wilson he 
enthusiastically estimates as only upon a little lower 
range, but, at the same time, asactually more practical than 
the peerless “ De Imitatione.” The whole scope of this 
eminently original essay of Mr. Arnold’s is to recommend 
culture as the surest help out of all our present difficul- 
ties; what is here meant by culture having within it 
nothing whatever that is either bookish or pedantic. 
The work contains in one part of it in a few plain words 
what may be regarded as its author's profession of faith, 
socially and politically. “I ama Liberal,” he says, “ yet 
Iam a Liberal tempered by experience, reflection, and 
renouncement, and I am above all, a believer in culture.” 
Almost as, in some measure, a corollary to the work 
upon which we have been just now commenting, avowedly 
as a reply or corrective to M. Rénan’s hollow and 
audacious book on the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, Matthew Arnold, as recently as in 1870, pub- 
lished his last able and vigorous work, the intro- 
duction to which relates directly to Puritanism 
and the Church of England, the title of the volume 
as a whole being “St. Paul and Protestantism.” 
As to the author's religious profession of faith, it is 
here also in its turn pretty clearly discernible. As Mr. 
Arnold boldly puts it—Protestantism with its three 
notable tenets of predestination, original sin, and justifi- 
cation, has, during as many centuries, been “ pounding 
away at St. Paul's wrong words and missing his essential 
doctrine.” Referring to what Dr. Newman says of the 
impression once made on his mind by the sentence “secu- 
rus judicat orbis terrarum,” he declares that for his own 
part, he should be rather inclined to lay down the very con- 
trary affirmation, “securus delirat orbis terrarum.” In 














the jangle and dissonance of opinion among believers he 
| visit of Savonarola to the king, the appearance of the 
| city was changed. The partisans of the Medici had dis. 


clings none the less tenaciously to the hope of an 
ulterior general union of Christendom. 

In his threefold capacity as critic, as scholiast, and as 
dialectician, Matthew Arnold is strong, as it seems to 
us, almost more by right.of the clearness and the calm- 
ness of his own earnest convictions than by the wide 
and vigorous range of his powers, or by his full and 
ample grasp of knowledge. Happily for himself and 
for others, he is, both as scholar and as poet, one of 
those he has himself depicted with a luminous pencil— 

« _- whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain.” 


’/ 


SAVONAROLA. 
(PART IL.) 








IBBON at one time contemplated writing the his- 
tory of the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII, 
“an event,” says he, “ which changed the face of Europe.” 
The French came, welcomed by the people of every 
city, but discountenanced by the governments. In 
Florence Savonarola openly hailed the French king as 
the new Cyrus, and, on the invitation of the popular 
party, he bent his march towards Tuscany. But he 
advanced as an enemy, sacking and burning everything 
in his line of march. The conduct of Piero de’ Medici at 
this crisis was that of a madman. If he had offered a 
firm front to the invader, he might have entangled him in 
a difficult country, delayed him before the strong forts 
with which the Florentine territory was covered, and at 
last overwhelmed him with the aid of Naples and the 
Pope. Instead of this, he fled as a suppliant to the 
king, and surrendered all the forts to him. When this 
was known in Florence, the people gathered in angry 
masses, armed with whatever weapons they could get ; 
and a bloody massacre of the adherents of the Medici, 
which seemed on the point of breaking out, was only 
prevented by a sermon of Savonarola, counselling peace, 
charity, and order. However, Piero was formally de- 
posed by the magistrates, and the Frate, with some of 
the leading citizens, was sent to the French camp to 
obtain the best terms he could for the now defenceless 
republic. This embassy coming back without success, 
Savonarola returned alone to the French king, and 
addressed that weak, wretched, and wicked stripling in 
so commanding a manner that he brought him to a 
favourable disposition, and the French entered Florence 
as friends. 

Their splendid entrance into that great city was an 
incident which has drawn the attention of many writers. 
They stayed not many days, yet their sojourn was 
marked by frays between their soldiers and the citizens, 
by a threatened general outbreak, and by the disgraceful 
sacking of the Medician palace, containing the finest 
collection of art treasures in the world, which had been 
given up to their king as a residence. 
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After their departure, which was hastened by oul. 


appeared, the popular party was in undisputed posses. 
sion of everything: of that party Savonarola was the 
soul and the voice. The republic entered upon that 
remarkable phase with which his name is inseparably 
connected, and it seemed for a time that the great 
idea was realised of a reformed Church in a restored 
commonwealth. The old and marvellous constitution of 
Florence had been almost subverted by the devices of 
the Medici, who altered the bearing of the different parts 
on one another, though retaining the forms; and the 
people seemed to have lost their old aptitude for Creating 
new laws and regulations. Long and anxious debates 
were held in the Palazzo, concerning the best way of 
restoring and securing liberty; but it seemed more 
likely, so great was the diversity of opinion, that liberty 
would expire under the experiments proposed. At length 
Savonarola spoke from the pulpit of the Duomo, ir the 
Advent of 1494, laying forth his ideas on the restoration 
of a popular government. He was the author of that 
renovation of the constitution, which excited the admira- 
tion of Machiavelli and Guicciardini. His main principle 
was charity, the Gospel. Florence was to renovate itself 
by showing pity to the poor, by providing wofk for the 
hungry peasants, by leaving off luxuries ; each man was 
to live for all. God was to be the ruler, and the Gospel 
the law of the commonwealth. He went on to unfold 
his ideas in minute detail. Venice was proposed asa 
model of imitation—Venice, whose constitution had 
remained unchanged amid so many convulsions. A 
Grand Council was established in imitation of that of 
Venice, composed of all citizens who were eligible for 
the greater magisterial offices—a limitation which pre- 
vented the assembly from being either too democratic or 
too aristocratic, since the number of such citizens was 
about 1500 on an average. To keep this council opento 
new influences, nearly a hundred other citizens might be 
elected into it every three years. A Council of Eighty 
was also formed, to be renewed every six months; and 
thus the new government was provided with a Senate 
and “ House of Representatives.” The magistracies, the 
executive, the old Signory, the Otto, the Diéci, and the 
rest, remained as they had always been. <A new system 
of taxation was made, substituting for all others a ten per 
cent. tax on income from property. And thus the poor 
were at once relieved from the intolerable burden of u- 
equal taxation, This was called the Decima, the firstin- 
come tax ever levied in Italy, an original measure, which 
stamps its author as the first statesman of his age. For 
months this friar—a man unused to public life, held, by 
those who knew him not, to be a mere visionary al 
fanatic—brooded over the endless details of the constitu- 
tion, and poured forth from the pulpit suggestion after 
suggestion with a profound wisdom which was instinc 
tively recognized by the people. The magistrates am 
lawyers sitting in the Palazzo had no more to do than 
to pass, almost without amendment, what was proposed 
from the pulpit. 

Meanwhile the aspect of the whole city was changed. 
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The haunts of debauchery were closed: the vanities of | 


dress were given up: and so great was the ascendency 
of this extraordinary man, that the gallants and scholars 
made hecatombs of their licentious poetry and fiction, 
the women flocked in troops to the public squares, and 
flung down their costliest ornaments in piles. The more 
zealous adherents of the Friar became known by the 
name of the Piagnoni, or Weepers. 

This high enthusiasm of the people was sustained by 
the incessant preaching of Savonarola; his promises of 


good, if Florence only persevered in the right way ; his | . 
those of Savonarola were left behind by those with which 


fearless denunciations, if she proved faithless to her 
yocation. It is probable that human eloquence never 
effected so much as the preaching of Savonarola during 
his brief, but most extraordinary, public life. He touched 
springs which lay far beyond the reach of Demosthenes ; 
he confronted dangers from within and without not less 
than those against which the great Athenian contended ; 
and he swayed Florence as Athens was never swayed. 
It seemed as if there were no bounds to the exalted 
passion with which he was at times transported before 
the people, and with which he carried them away. The 
same high visionary ecstasy which sometimes seized him 
in his cell, during days of fasting and nights of watching 
and prayer, seized him not unfrequently in the pulpit ; 
aad then the people listened as if to an angel, telling 
them, in words that flowed in one long river from his 
lips, of his love to them, his care for them, the anguish 
and travail of his soul, the visions in which he saw their 
future destiny and his own. For the martyrdom to 
which he was destined was continually before him, and 
was often predicted by him in extraordinary terms. 
Then the vast Duomo would be shaken by a tempest of 
sobs and wailings ; the reporter who attempted to write 
down the sermons, and to whom we owe what remains 
of them, would record that he was so overcome with 
weeping that he could write no- more ; and not seldom 
the preacher himself would fall from exhaustion, and 
resume his discourse with difficulty. 

In all this there was one element’ of danger. 
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an inmate of the convent, by name Salvestro Maruffi, 


| a weak somnambulist—one of the two friars who after- 


wards shared his 
continual visions, and ‘ 
Divinely visited. It ought to be noticed, however, that 
these poor friars were not more superstitious than many 
of the least religious men of that age. Courtiers and 
philosophers bore amulets, and believed in the occult 
virtues of stones and gems. The grave Platonist Ticino 
used to change the stone in his ring according to the 
hour; while as for dreams and visions, the wildest of 


fate. They used to compare their 
each regarded the other as 


the brain of the naturalist Cardan was favoured every 
day. Nor in the gift of prophecy was there any thing 
heretical ; since the church professed to hold the con- 
tinuation of miracles and angelic ministrations. But 
there was danger. A supernatural claim must be sup- 
ported by miracle. The time might come, as it did 
come at last, when the evil and adulterous generation 
might seek after a sign. 

On the recovery of her liberty, Florence stood isolated. 
Her great dependency of Pisa revolted from her on the 
very day of the entrance of the French; and the ex- 
ample of Pisa was followed by other dependent cities. 
Men had to be levied for the long and lamentable Pisan 
war, which exhausted the strength of two noble republics. 
The pope had united all the great Italian states, even 


| Lombardy, against France; Florence alone maintained 


Those | 


visions to which he yielded himself more and more, the | 


productions of an exalted imagination wrought to the | 


highest pitch by unremitted austerities, he believed to 
be revelations sent direct from heaven. They increased 
upon him ; he welcomed them, and attempted to reduce 
them to a scientific system. He had the fullest per- 
suasion of his own prophetical gift; and, indeed, the 
number of his predictions which proved true, astonished 
the keenest observers of the age. “He was a man,” 
said Guicciardini, “of whom we must not speak without 
awe; if he was sincere, we have been witnesses in 
our time of a great prophet; if he was not sincere, 
we have seen a great man.” Of his sincerity there 
can be no doubt; but are we therefore justified in 
thinking him a fanatic? The greatness of his other 
qualities forbids this; his visions partook of that 
greatness, although in truth it is pitiable to think 
that a soul almost Divine was distempered by the very 
exercises by which it was trained to reach perfection. 
Such is the inconsistency of the human state. He was 
greatly encouraged in his unhappy visionary course by 





the French alliance. Charles VIII. was the worst ally 
that could be. He repaid the honour and good faith or 
the republic by a series of insults and _ incredible 
treacheries. In holding faith with him the republic 
incurred the attack of Venice and Genoa. Her coasts 
were beset with hostile galleys ; while, to complete her 
misfortunes, the Emperor Maximilian joined the league 
against France, and sent a large force to help the Pisans. 
In 1496, Florence seemed likely to be cut off from the 
sea, and surrounded. But under these difficulties nothing 
could exceed the heroic courage of her citizens in defence 
of their new liberty. Those very Piagnéni who wept at 
the voice of their great preacher, were foremost in the 
Pisan war, and led the way to the ramparts as often as 
danger approached in the shape of the expelled tyrant 
or the treacherous ally. 

Within the bosom of the republic there were many 
factions which, though kept down for the time by the 
watchfulness of the popular Government, were more 
dangerous to liberty than any outward foes. There 
were the whites, the greys, and the enraged. The whites 
(Bianchi) were those who loved liberty, but had no love 
for friars, nor for the religious part of the movement. 
But they were inoffensive, and usually supported the 
Government. The greys (Bigi) were the party of the 
Medici ; who, taking advantage of the amnesty carried 
by the influence of Savonarola, remained apparently on 
friendly terms with the Government, but were engaged 
in perpetual plots for the restoration of the expelled 
family. But the most formidable were the Arrabbiati, 
or party of the enraged, composed of the aristocratic 
families, who hated the Medici, the republic, and Savon- 
arola, with equal animosity. These had been proscribed 
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and cut down by the tyranny ; but the return of liberty 
was as little to their liking. They aimed at an oli- 
garchy, in which the state was to be shared among them. 
Their plots were incessant, and were more than once 
directed against the life of the Friar. 

Meanwhile Savonarola had come into collision with 
Rome. The occasion of this has been much misrepre- 
sented. It has been repeatedly said that he was sum- 
moned to Rome to answer a charge of heresy, and that 
he refused to appear. The truth is that Borgia, who was 
excited against him by the calumnies of his enemies, 
especially the preacher Mariano, whom he had formerly 
defeated in the pulpit, never questioned his orthodoxy 
in the first instance, though he designed his ruin. He 
sent him a cunningly-devised letter, in 1495, commend- 
ing his zeal in the Gospel, and inviting him to Rome, to 
give a specimen of his powers of predicting the future. 
lf Savonarola had complied, the character of his Holi- 
ness and his friends made it certain that he would have 
been assassinated on the way or thrust into one of the 
dungeons of S. Angelo on his arrival, and there pro- 
bably starved to death. Savonarola replied in a tone of 
decorous humility, lamenting that the state of his health 
and the designs of his enemies made it impossible for 
him to quit Florence, and the pope graciously accepted 
his excuses. His health, indeed, had now broken down 
under his incessant labours ; and he ascended the pulpit 
with difficulty at the time when he delivered some of his 
most memorable discourses. At the time when he 
answered the pope’s letter he had appointed another 
friar, named Domenico of Pescia, to preach for him. 
This subStitute tried to expound his master’s doc- 
trines and to imitate his style; but his oratory lacked 
the energy and originality of Savonarola. A more 





back the insinuation of false doctrine—which was never 
believed by those who made it—declaring his belief jy 
all that was held by the Holy Catholic Church. 
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* . 
RICHARD WAGNER AND ENGLISH OPERA 





° OHENGRIN” has been produced at Florence 

with success ; an edition of Wagner's collected 
writings has been published at Leipzic; and we hear 
that another attempt will shortly be made to establish 
English opera at the west end. These three facts 
apparently unconnected, have suggested the present 
article. 

It seems, then, that the composer of the “ Tannhaiiser” 
is advancing steadily towards that goal which facetious 
critics a few years ago relegated to a very distant future 
indeed. -He is beginning to be appreciated even in Italy, 
England, however, still holds aloof, though the “ Flying 
Dutchman” was played twice at Drury Lane a year or 
two ago; and “ Lohengrin” has a chance—a very small 
one, we fear—of being presented during the next opera 
season at Covent Garden. Having derided Wagner to 
our hearts’ content, we are now more in the humour to 
listen to him. We are prepared to own that there may 
be something in the man after all ; and it is impossible 
even for his enemies to deny that there is a certain 
method in his madness,—that he has a purpose, upon 
the fulfilment of which, in spite of the scoffs and jeers of 
those who sit in the high places of criticism, he is reso- 
lutely bent. However, it will probably be some time yet 
before we in this country learn to sympathize with what 


| he has doné; for we have hardly learnt to understand 


heroic human being never breathed, however, than Do- | 


menico of Pescia, who believed in his master with 
the most touching and simple faith, and who shared his 
death. 

The danger from Rome seemed past, when, suddenly, 
six weeks after the second brief, there came a third brief 


from his Holiness, in which Savonarola was spoken of | 


slightingly asa certain friar Gerome,charged with dissemi- 
nating false doctrine, and commanded in threatening 
terms tocome to Rome. This brief, by way of further in- 
sult, was addressed not to the friars of S. Mark, but to those 
of a hostile convent in the city. Savonarola again de- 
clined to go to Rome ; and the pope fulminated a fourth 
brief, in which he suspended him altogether from preach- 
ing. He obeyed, and Friar Domenico continued to take 
his place in the Duomo. But the Florentine magistrates 
forced his Holiness to revoke this suspension ; and Sa- 
vonarola preached in the Lent of 1496 with more bold- 
ness and power than ever before. Borgia had accom- 
panied the licence to preach again with a secret offer of 
a cardinal’s hat; a bribe which moved Savonarola to 
inconceivable indignation. “Come to the Duomo,” he 
replied to the messenger, “and hear my answer to the 
pope.” He went to the Duomo, guarded by armed 
friends to keep off the daggers of the Arrabbiati; and 
delivered a terrible harangue, in which he related all 





“ Fidelio,” “ Medea,” or even “ Der Freischiitz.” 

The fact is, we, English, are a somewhat stolid and 
unimaginative race. It is a question whether at heart 
we have much appreciation of the dramatic, by which, 
let it be understood, is not for a moment meant the 
“ theatrical,” which is quite a different matter. We look 
for melody, grace, animation, and, perhaps, scholarship 
in music; not much besides—at least, consciously. 
Hence it is that opera, in its highest forms, fails to enlist 
our sympathies. Hence it is that such a product as 
opera of native growth is still a dream of the future. To 
some extent, indeed, we feel the influence of dramatic 
power in music, but we take small account of it ; and 
composers, who may have every other gift, but not the 
one which to them is most essential, wonder why they 
do not succeed as.writers for the stage. 

The Italians have fervour, the French have gaiety, 
animal spirits, and a keen sense of humour ; the Germans 
tragic force and concentrated passion ; but we, unlucky 
English, who yet aspire to be writers of opera, have gifts 
only of a purely musical kind, and that not in any very 
high degree. So, at least, it seems, if we judge by the 
lesson of the past; but, of course, we may be mistaken. 
However, if the dramatic instinct exist, it has not yet 
made itself felt ; though surely there have been time am 
opportunity enough for it to have done so. ; 

The bane of English opera hitherto has been its want 


that had passed between him and Rome; and flung | of character and purpose. To succeed on the stage 4 
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composer must be more than a mere musician, however 
accomplished. Spohr, for instance, mistook his vocation 
when he began to write operas, though his symphonies, 
deficient indeed in poetical feeling, earned him a high 

sition in another branch of his art. Possibly he had 
all gifts save the dramatic and poetical, which he cer- 
tainly had not. He was a musician, pure and simple, 
of large endowments and high culture, but narrow in his 
sympathies, and incapable of looking beyond his own 
particular province, which was music, pur et simple; and 
he made the mistake that men of less capacity have 
made since, of fancying, that because he had the gifts of 
melody and harmony, he had all necessary qualifications 
for success upon the stage. Yet, in spite of his genius, 
his operas have languished. Full of musical excellence, 
of merit of a dramatic kind they had little or none. 

And now let us turn to our native composers. Barnett 
and Bishop belong to a byegone era; their so-called 
operas are, in the modern sense of the term, not operas 
at all, but plays, interspersed with songs and concerted 
pieces. Let us, then, for the sake of example, take Balfe 
and Wallace, who have approached nearer to success 
than any of their contemporaries. What do we find to 
be the characteristics of their works? Fluency of ex- 
pression ; sentimentalism ; an animation which flags, but 
occasionally rises to brilliancy ; melody in its more com- 
monplace forms ; a somewhat feeble sense of the pic- 
turesque ; a fair, though not high, degree of culture ; and 
a studious regard for the conventionalities of the stage. 
Of emotion or poetry there isnone.. Every now and then 
we meet with something which is intended for passion, 
and may look like it, till we recognize a perhaps un- 
conscious adaptation of other people’s feelings and modes 
of expression. Hence it is that in English opera, apart 
from its inevitable ballads, which, from their very nature, 
have little or no dramatic significance, we are so con- 
stantly meeting with reminiscences of Donizetti, Rossini, 
and Auber. If a composer wishes to depict tone, he 
turns for inspiration to the Italian writers; if gaiety be 
his theme, Auber is invoked ; and if marches and finales 
be the order of the day, Meyerbeer-is appealed to. Of 
what value, we may ask, are the duets, quartetts, and 
scenas of Balfe, Wallace, or Macfarren? Neither in spirit 
nor treatment are they original. However laboriously 
contrived, they are merely feeble echoes from the con- 
tinent. “Rigoletto” and “Il Ballo” live by their con- 
certed pieces ; “ Satanella,” “Maritana,” and the “Bo- 
hemian Girl,” by their ballads. What constitutes the 
teal charm of an opera by Verdi or Donizetti? The 
peculiar combination of melody with verve and dramatic 
force. Mere melody by itself would not keep an opera on 
the stage ; indeed, many of the airs in such works as the 
“Trovatore,” “Traviata,” and “ Lucia,” are so poor, that 
musicians have a good excuse for being surprised at their 
widespread and evergreen popularity. But then they 
depend for their effect on something more than mere 
grace:-there is a fire, spontaneity, freshness, and character 
about them, that English composers are quite unable to 
infuse into their more elaborate attempts. True 
Italian opera fails to depict the lighter shades of 
motion or passion in its higher forms; but though it 





is not very discriminative, genuine dramatic power lies 
at its root. 

What English composer has ever turned out, or is likely 
ever to turn out, such work as the septett in “ Lucia,” or 
some of the duetts in “ La Favorita,” “Il Ballo,” and the 
much abused “ Traviata?” The merit of such pieces is 
of a kind that no degree of mere musical ability can 
hope to attain. Aword more. How artistically written 
is Wallace’s “Lurline” in comparison with some of the 
later Italian operas, and yet how colourless it appears 
after “ Rigoletto,” for instance, or the “ Favorita,” in spite 
of evident carelessness, occasional flippancy, and general 
want of finish. The fact is, Verdi and Donizetti have 
something to say, and at least the former of these writers 
says it apparently in the first language that comes to 
hand, no matter how rough; but crude and obstre- 
perous as the works of these composers may be, they 
speak with no uncertain sound, and therefore it is that 
their utterances carry conviction. 

We confess frankly that we have but little hope for 
English opera, English composers in the past having 
evidenced so little poetry or dramatic instinct. There is 
no soul in their work, at least no soul of the right kind. 
They are too content with old forms, conventional modes 
of expression, and emotion taken at second hand. Nor 
do they seem conscious of their fault, attributing, as they 
do, their ill-success to any rather than the true cause— 
want of dramatic capacity. An imaginative genius who 
speaks through the medium of music is likely, at first, to 
be misunderstood, but, if a true artist, he will prevail in 
the long run. A composer who writes for the stage 
without fancy, passion, or other than purely musical 
qualifications, is hardly likely to achieve even a tem- 
porary success. Well for him would it be if he could 
be persuaded to acknowledge that his failure was attri- 
butable not to want of kindness or sense on the part of 
the public, but to his own natural unfitness for the task 
he had undertaken. The plaint of English opera writers 
is the plaint of unrecognized tragedians in another form. 
If composers who aspire to dramatic celebrity would 
condescend to take a leaf from the book of. the much 
ridiculed Wagner it would be better for them and their 
art. Success in its higher form is not to be attained 
without originality of ideas, novelty of treatment, ear- 
nestness, and true sincerity of purpose. So long as we are 
content to look abroad and copy the work of other 
people we shall simply remain»where we are. Nothing 
is to be done by adopting the mannerisms and en- 
deavouring to acquire the emotions of those with whom, 
neither in respect to temperament nor to modes of 
thought, have we anything in common. If English opera 
is ever to gain a real position in the world of art, it must 
turn over quite a new leaf. Our composers must learn 
independence, they must throw soul into their work and 
try to beat out an entirely new path. Further, English 
opera should be on English subjects ; we need not imi- 
tate Wagner in anything but this, in which indeed we 
might imitate him to advantage, his stubborn preference 
for native ideas and tones of feeling. Hitherto our opera 
writers have looked to Italy, or Spain, or France, any- 
where rather than at home for their themes, yet surely 
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the pages of our own history, our national legends and 
poetry, could supply us with many a story, noble, 
pathetic, or humorous, worthy of being clothed in a 
musical dress. In conclusion, it is necessary to add that 
English opera will always be a byeword and derision so 
long as it is a mere speculation on the part of singers 
who wish to force themselves into notice. Further, it 
must really be what it professes, not a means of intro- 
ducing familiar and foreign works under very unfavour- 
able circumstances. 
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TOLERATION.. 





BP Rpcgc ome is a tendency in the average Liberal mind to 
consider every article of its Liberal creed as abso- 
lutely good: to contradict any of the articles of such 
creed, is worthy only of the stupid party: even to re- 
consider the grounds on which any article is based, or to 
suggest that its scope and meaning have been misappre- 
hended, is worthy only of such afi illiberal person as the 
Pope of Rome,and deservesthecensure of all good Liberals. 

Professor Huxley has recently come under this censure 
by means of two utterances—one made at the School 
Board, and the other in the November number of the 
Fortnightly Review—in which he has declared his 
acceptance of Locke’s opinions, “ that whatever could be 
demonstrated to be actually against the welfare of 
society, should be opposed by the whole power of the 
State.” The cudgels on behalf of outraged liberalism 
have been taken up by Miss Helen Taylor, in the follow- 
ing number of the same review. We gladly admit the 
smartness of her essay, but as a discussion of the subject 
of toleration, it is no injustice to her to say her paper 
will scarcely bear comparison with Locke’s letter. She 
alleges, indeed, that there is a fallacy in Locke’s reason- 
ing, which Professor Huxley has unconsciously adopted ; 
but she has failed to state in terms what the fallacy is, 
and it is not readily gathered from her remarks. 

If there is any definite conclusion at which Miss Helen 
Taylor has arrived, it appears to be this, that all action 
is unjustifiable which injuriously affects the holders of 
opinions differing from those on which the action is 
based. And this conclusion appears to be derived from 
the general uncertainty of human knowledge. No 
religious truth, we understand her to say, can be demon- 
strated. What religious truth, then, is the State to 
enforce with its whole power? Now, it is to be observed, 
that Professor Huxley never spoke of enforcing religious 
truth ; but, on the contrary, in adopting Locke’s opinion, 
he did so for the purpose of opposing the enforcement 
of religious truth. We do not, however, understand the 
Professor to use the word demonstrated in the sense in 
which he might use it if he were writing an essay on 
logic, when he would probably mean by it, “ proved like 
a mathematical truth.” He means no more, we take it, 
than the commoner and more indefinite word proved, 
which he uses in the Fortnightly Review when he states 
the same opinion. 

The exception, therefore, to the doctrine of unlimited 
toleration we apprehend to be this, that whatever 
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appears to the satisfaction of the ruler of a State to 
injurious to the welfare of that State should be repressed 
or, at any rate, not encouraged. Whether the conduct 
of the ruler is to be active or passive, must depend on 
the nature and magnitude of the expected injury, [If 
this propositiom be true, and we will return to it again 
presently, all the ruler has to consider is, whether or not 
the particular thing in question is injurious to the wel. 
fare of the State ; and if he is to wait until this becomes 
a matter of demonstration, all action, or nearly all action, 
on the part of a ruler must be paralyzed. 

Has it been demonstrated, for instance, that vaccination 
cannot introduce poison? and if not, is the Government 
intolerant in a culpable sense if it compels vaccination 
with those who conscientiously believe it to be injurious? 
Can it be demonstrated that either total abolition of 
public-houses, or giving the power of licensing to a bench 
of magistrates, or to a board elected by rate-payers, is 
the best solution of the liquor traffic question? And if 
not, must the Government remain inactive because it has 
not been demonstrated, that the solution favoured by one 
party or the other will be injurious to the State? The 
question answers itself. 

The truth is, that the supreme power in a State, 
whether such power is lodged in one individual or in a 
number, is bound to make up its mind as to the welfare 
of its subjects. Its conclusion may of course be wrong, 
but for that it is responsible to a higher power only. 
With much that Miss Taylor’s essay contains on the 
subject of toleration of opinions amongst private persons, 
perfect agreement might be found in Locke’s writings. 
The following extract from his “Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” shows pretty clearly Locke’s opinion on 
this matter :—“ Since, therefore, it is unavoidable to the 
greatest part of men, if not all, to have several opinions 
without certain and indubitable proofs ; and it carries 
too great an imputation of ignorance, lightness, or folly 
for men to quit and renounce their former tenets pre- 
sently upon the offer of an argument which they cannot 
possibly answer, and show the insufficiency of it, it 
would, methinks, become all men to maintain peace, and 
the common offices of humanity and friendship, in the 
diversity of opinion, since we cannot reasonably expect 
that any one should readily and obsequiously quit his 
own opinion, and embrace ours with a blind resignation 
to an authority which the understanding of man acknow- 
ledges not...... We should do well to commiserate 
our mutual ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all 
the gentle and fair ways of information, and not instantly 
treat others ill, as obstinate and perverse, because they 
will not renounce their own and receive our opinion."” 


This, we take it, is in full accordance with Miss. 


Taylor's opinions, and we should be surprised if any one 
could be found to disagree with it; but it is a very dif- 
ferent question whether the relation between the State 
and its constituents is to be explained in the same way: 
Now, Locke makes a distinction, in the case of religious 
societies, between their speculative and practical opinions, 
It is obvious that it can be no concern of the Government 
of a State, as representing the whole body, to take notice 


*B, iv, ch, xvi. § 4. 
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of the speculative opinions of any religious society within 
its boundaries. = ; 5 

Every man is at liberty to form his own opinions on any 





subject whatever, as long as those opinions are not.put 


into a practice injurious to his fellow-men. But surely 
it must be allowed that opinions and teaching which are 
intended, and may reasonably be expected to lead to 
ractical conclusions, must be governed by different 
considerations. If murder is advocated by a religious 
society, must it be tolerated by a Government because 
those who advocate it think they are doing God service ? 
Murder is a crime in any one, and can be allowed no 
more for a conscientious religious motive, than for any 
other. Or, to take Locke’s own illustrations, if infanti- 
cide is the doctrine of a religious society, is it to be 
rmitted by the Government of the State of which the 
society forms part, because it is conscientiously held? 
Obviously not. Infanticide is permitted to no private per- 
son ; why is it to be allowed to one because he belongs toa 
particular religious body, or because he holds particular 
religious opinions ? On the other hand, if, according to the 
tenetsof any religious society, itis necessary forits members 
to kill a calf on particular occasions, what right would the 
Government have to interfere with such an injunction? 

To all the Queen’s subjects it is permitted to kill a 
calf when so pleased, and none the less should it be so 
because they do it for a religious motive. If, however, it 
was enjoined by a religious creed to torture as well as 
kill a calf, or if, by reason of a cattle plague, it was 
necessary for the good of the community to forbid the 
slaughter of calves, can it be held culpable in a Govern- 
ment to forbid conscientious torture, or extend a restric- 
tion adopted for the general good to a society whose 
religious conscience is thereby affected? What test can 
be applied by which a governor is to regulate his acts if 
not this, the welfare of all his subjects ? 

Undoubtedly the application of the theory is difficult. 
Opposition to conscientious zealots appears te many 
merely persecution: opposition may indeed aggravate 
the evil which it is intended to suppress, but there are 
incidents to which all acts of Government are liable: if 
it were so, rulers would be infallible ; but because they 
are obviously the reverse, it is no reason that there should 
be what Professor Huxley calls “administrative nihil- 
ism.” We are not offering an opinion whether or not 
Popery; as it now exists in this country, deserves the 
interference of the State as injurious to the public wel- 
fare. That is a matter on which we are not about to 
enter; it is the abstract question alone with which we 
are dealing : and we have not seen any argument which 
appears to us to invalidate Locke’s conclusions or 
condemn Professor Huxley’s adoption of them. 
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REVIEWS. 


Illustrations to Goethe's “ Faust.” By Pau, Konewxa. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, Crown Build- 
ings, Fleet Street. 1871. ‘ 

M. Paul Konewka is already known by his si/houette illus- 

Wations to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In his present 

Volume he has given us twelve si/honettes, designed in the same 
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manner, to illustrate the first part of Goethe’s “Faust.” M. 
Konewka has here confined himself principally to single figures, 
and has made no attempt to reproduce any of the student 
gatherings or supernatural scenes which offer so great a scope 
to the illustrator of Faust. The episodes and characters 
selected by him are, 1. Faust in the opening scene, when he 
bemoans his solitary existence (“ Entbehren sollst du, entbeh- 
ren”); 2. Wagner, the student of nature; 3. Faust and Mephis- 
topheles clasping hands on their bargain; 4. Mephistopheles 
and the student ; 5. Mephistopheles singing the sarcastic song 
of the “ King’s Plea,” “Es war ein Kénig”; 6. Faust offering 
his escort to Margaret (an episode so tenderly treated by M. 
Gounod in his well-known opera) ; 7. Martha adorning Marga- 
ret with the jewels left to tempt her; 8. Martha and Mephisto- 
pheles walking in the garden; 9. Faust and Margaret; 1o. 
Margaret at the well after she has heard the ill-natured remarks 
of her former friends; 11. Valentin after he has heard of his 
sister’s disgrace ; and 12. Margaret in prison. The drawing of 
the figures is very remarkable, and it is astonishing to see how 
much expression M. Konewka contrives to impart to his black 
outlines, as he has certainly chosen a line of art very un- 
favourable to the representation or expression of emotions, and 
hence he has succeeded best where he has presented his figures 
side-face. 

The best illustrations to our mind are No. 2, the naturalist 
poring over his book and searching for the name of the flower, 
in which the anxious expression of the face is admirably 
rendered ; then, taking them in numerical order, we would call 
attention to the puzzled face of the student in No. 4, when 
Mephistopheles is giving his mystical lecture. 

“Das Erst’ war’ so, das Zweite so, 
Und drum das Dritt’ und Vierte so, 
Und wenn das Erst’ und Zweit’ nicht wir’, 
Das Dritt’ und Viert’ wir’ nimmermehr.” 

The figures of Margaret are also given with very great tender- 
ness, especially in Nos. 6, 9, and 10. The best design in the 
whole is possibly No. 9, illustrating Margaret’s solicitude as to 
Faust’s religious feelings. 

“ Nun sag’ wie hast du ’s mit Religion 
Du bist ein herzlich guter Mann, 
Allein ich glaub’ du hiiltst nicht viel davon.” 


In this drawing the timid attitude of Margaret, half shrinking 
from Faust, half trying to influence him for good, and looking 
imploringly up into his face, and the compassionate yet half 
contemptuous interest with which Faust regards her enthusiasm, 
are very touchingly given by M. Konewka. The figures of Me- 
phistopheles are, we think, the least successful attempts ; the 
sarcastic fiend drawn by Goethe, and who appears so strikingly 
in the outlines of Retsch, is not brought before us by the 
somewhat effete-looking old gentleman who does duty for him 
in these sketches. We must. praise, generally, the printing of 
the book, and the skill with which the sketches have been 
engraved, and the extracts from Mr. Bayard Taylor’s scholarly 
translation, which, accompanying the German text, will give a 
good notion of the situations to those who do not read Goethe 
in the original. 


A Complete and Comprehensive Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
&c, By Joun Hitts. (Brewer and Co.) 

As its name denotes, this is truly a very complete work, 
containing some 12,500 definitions. Though some of the ex- 
planations are built upon those to be found in other similar 
works, many of the author’s observations are characterized by 
much shrewdness, clearness, and critical acumen; qualities 
which will secure for the little book a position in the musical 


world. 
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The Homes of Other Days: a History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments in England from the Earliest Known Period to 
Modern Times. By Tuomas Wricut, M.A, FSA, 
Hon. M.R.S.L., &c. London: Triibner and Co. 

In the appropriate dedication of his work to the author of 
“ Harold,” Mr. —— ———---_ —- --—---—-— - - 
Wright acknow- 
ledges thatthe idea 
of writing this his- 
tory was suggested 
to him by the de- 
scription of the re- 
sidence of the sor- 
ceress Hilda, and 
the change from \ 
the Roman villa to N 
the mansion of the \ 
Anglo-Saxon. He \ 


proceeded to carry K 
out his idea in a} __ 
series of papers in 

the Art Journal. : 
These papers, sub- =P 
sequently revised 
and enlarged, were 
collected in 1862, 
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A ROYAL CARRIAGE AND ESCORT. 
(From Wright’s “ Homes of Other Days.”) 








sat a —— - 
manner of life, though in his dedication Mr. Wright modestly 
disclaims any intention of attempting to deal completely with 
so very wide a subject. 

Mr. Wright begins by showing us that the Saxon Aam, which 
we still retain in its diminutive form amet, and as the tem. 

° 7 --———) Nation of so map 

old towns and yil 
lages, is really one 
and the same word 
with what is per- 
haps the most po- 
pular word in the 
English language, 
ithat little word 
\“home,” — which, 
though “so small, 
has SO vast a 
meaning. 
| All throughout 
the book, _ the 
writer works out 
the meaning of 
words, and this is 
by no means one 
of its least valu 
able features, 











and published 
under the very long title of ‘“‘The History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments in England during the Middle Ages.” 
That volume being now out of print, Mr. Wright has just 


brought out a new edition, so altered and enlarged, that he is 









































————" though the lively 
style, and the very numerous anecdotes with which these pages 
abound, are effectual preventives against anything that savoursof 
the dictionary. Perhaps, however, the chief merit of “ Homes of 
Other Days” is that its author has not gleaned his informe 

















justified in 5 ‘re ————=— tion second- 
considering it hand, but has 
as a new gone to the 
work. We | fountain head 
cannot but | of numbers of 
think — and irare books, 
the thought js ‘chronicles, 
father to the ) jand MSS, 
wish — that V4 j and besides 
the attractive Q | this has made 
title of “ The Loy most judi 
Homes of| & Rt ; ‘cious use of 
Other Days” — \ ‘what he has 
will aid the me re read. The 
book in mak- A scope of the 
ing itself 2 9) ‘work is by no 
known, as it i a |means on- 
well deserves v\ |fined to the 
to be; whilst ‘ '“ Homes’ 
ee can- _—— ~ Mand thei i 
idly confess, Fj al and their fur- 
that in our - Ni | niture. On 
judgment the 'the contrary, 
former  vo- = ithe occupa 
lume must! itions an 
have had the | | amusements 
sale it met| ANGLO-SAXON MANSION. of our ances 
with in spite (From Wright's “ Homes of Other Days.”) ‘tors are treat- 
of its name. _} ed of at great 





The author has brought to bear, on a work that must have 
been a labour of love to him, an immense amount of research 
and of antiquarian lore ; and the result, as is generally the case 
when a writer is really master of his subject, is a highly enter- 
taining, and a pretty exhaustive, history of our forefathers’ 


length, their in-door games and out-door sports are describ 
and their manners vividly sketched. In fact, Mr. Wright 
writes so fully of almost all that we could think of enquinng 
into, concerning their ways and doings, that, if it be pe 
mitted to use a homely and comprehensive phrase, by 
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the great Duke once rather startled the decorum of the Upper 
House, we should say that he tells us “all about them.” His 
book is rich in quaint and curious old illustrations, which add 
very greatly to its value, and of which we are glad to be able 
to offer three specimens. We hope that the writer may change 
his mind, and of leave it to another author to describe in 
similar fashion the history of domestic manners in the period 
following the Middle Ages. 


Mexiwo undér Maximilian. By J. J. Kenpat, late Captain 
H.M. 44th and 6th Regts. T.C. Newby. 1871. 

This on the whole is an interesting and amusing book, and 

it has additional value now that the unlucky country it describes 

is again in a state of revolution. Captain Kendal speaks with 


replied, with a coquettish smile—‘ Si, senor, y de usted tam- 
bien’ (‘Yes, sir, and yours also’).” 

Our author is much disgusted at the dirty habits of the 
Mexicans, which are sufficiently exemplified in the following 
anecdotes :—- 

“The majority of Mexicans never wash their faces, except 
when taking a hot bath, as they consider doing so very 
injurious, especially to a person who is in the habit of being 
much exposed to the sun. I have frequently been expostulated 
with when putting my head and face into cold water of a 
morning, being told that it would certainly kill me.” 

“A handsomely-appointed carriage, containing two ladies 
(mother and daughter), was one afternoon upset in the paseo, 
and the occupants, who were not hurt, were assisted out of it. 





authority, for he was in the service of the late Emperor Maxi- 


They had both most elaborate coiffures, rich silk dresses, 
; splendid Spanish man- 





milian, by whom, as we 
er from the author’s 


tillas thrown over their 








modest account of him- 
self, he was decorated 
for his gallant conduct. 
The book is written 
simply, pleasantly, and 
with a certain degree of 
ic power. It is 
aia! deficient, how- 
ever, in tact, and would | 
be better for compres- | 
sion, though indeed its 
is not great. 
Many of the anecdotes | 
are entertaining, and the 
writer throws light both 
upon the condition of | 
the country itself, and 
the state of Mexican 
society. On the whole 
we are not tempted to 
make closer acquaint- 
ance with the rather bar- 
barousrace he describes. 
As most of us know, dirt, 
cuelty and cowardice, | 
ae three of its leading | 
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heads, and their tiny 
hands encased in the 
best Paris kid gloves— 
but alas! on stepping 
out of the carriage, two 
old pairs of bedroom 
slippers appeared, co- 
vering feet unencum- 
bered by _ stockings, 
while the unavoidable 
display of petticoats, oc- 
casioned by the hurry in 
which they were extri- 
cated from the carriage, 
indicated that the ser- 
vices of a_ laundress 
would have been very 
desirable.” 

On the arrival of the 
Empress Carlotta, the 
ladies of the capital, in 
order to do her honour, 
added French bonnets 
to their toilettes, but 
alas! “the effect was not 
that which they had 
hoped toproduce. Their 
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characteristics. | Insin- 
cerity, and a cumber- 
some sort. of courtesy, 
hn be added to the 


THE NURSING CHAMBER. 
(From Wright's “‘ Homes of Other Days.”) 


coiffures being as usual 
most extensive, with nu- 
| merous frisettes, &c., not 
' having themselves the 





The Mexicans, it seems, have a habit of paying utterly empty 
compliments. Should you in the presence of a polite acquaint- 
ace make a remark in admiration of a horse, gun, saddle, or 
ay other article belonging to him, the invariable reply would 
be—“‘ Es de usted, senor’ (‘It is yours, sir’), but should any 
gnoramus take him at his word, his astonishment and disgust 
would be extreme, and he would manage, by some excuse or 
other, to get out of it. I have frequently been introduced by 
gentlemen to their wives in these terms—‘ Afi esposa senor a la 
disposition de usted’ (‘My wife, sir, at your service, or your 
disposal’), A friend of mine was once placed in a very embar- 
massing situation by one of these complimentary speeches. He 
was calling with his wife, who had lately joined him from 

d, and was ignorant of the customs of the country, on a 
young and pretty Mexican matron. During the conversation 
her little boy entered the room, and my friend naturally en- 
qured, ‘Is this your son; senorita? To which the lady 





most remote idea of adjusting their new head dresses, and in 
too much dread of ridicule to confess their ignorance to the 
modiste, the majority of them presented such a ludicrous ap- 
pearance, some even wearing their bonnets the reverse way, 
or, in other words, hind before, and all looking so uncomfort- 
able and unhappy in their new purchases, that the risible nerves 
of the Empress were severely tried.” 

The ignorance of the Mexican lower orders evidence a sad 
lack of school boards and education, whether denominational 
or otherwise. A friend of the author’s one day, when travelling 
alone, fell into the hands of the so-called Liberals. 

“They at first were for hanging immediately what they sup- 
posed to be ‘the accursed Frenchman,’ but, ‘ through the inter- 
ference of the colonel, the execution was delayed until a few 
questions could be put to him. He was then asked to what 
country he belonged, France or America, to which he replied, 
neither, that his country was called Ireland. The colonel on 
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this looked very ‘ wise,’ and said, doubtfully, ‘that is, I believe, 
a portion of the United States.’ My friend said, ‘ No, that it was 
in Europe; upon which the colonel was thoroughly puzzled. 
At last a bright idea struck the Patlander; he said, ‘ The 
Irish are the Liberals of England.’ This was quite sufficient ; 
he was immediately released, and instead of a yard of hemp 
being supplied for him, he was féted and treated as an honoured 
guest, the colonel having made the following speech to him :— 
‘I don’t know where your country is, never having heard of the 
places you mertion. I suppose they are a long way off, but 
it is clear to me that our principles are the same, and that you 
have got the good cause at heart as much as any of us.’” 

Mexican robbers are celebrated all over the world, and the 
following story is highly suggestive of the disorganised state of the 
country, even during the days of the French occupation, when 
more order reigned than seems ever to have reigned since. 
Captain Kendal and his friends having dispersed a cowardly 
band which had attacked them, take the chief prisoner, bind 
him to the stirrup leather of one of their company, and proceed 
to a neighbouring village. On reaching their destination, they 
ride to the house of the Alcalde, or mayor, and ask for that 
functionary. 

“A long delay ensued, and his people were apparently 
searching diligently for him, but though time enough had 
elapsed to search the place a dozen times over, no ‘ Alcalde’ 
could be found. At last, one of our German companions, who 
spoke Spanish well, inquired of a respectable-looking old man 
if he had no idea where the Alcalde was, and, after some hesi- 
tation, the old fellow answered, with a grin, ‘ Ahi esta el Alcalde, 
senores’ (‘there is the Alcalde, gentlemen’), pointing to the fellow 
tied to G——’s stirrup leather, the leader of the robber band, 
and incredible as it may seem, so it was. This rascal, who was 

_the chief magistrate of the place, who had power summarily to 
shoot robbers, when caught in the fact, was in the habit of 
turning a knight of the road himself, and making a living by 
robbery and murder.” 

The reader will be pleased to learn that the brigand mayor 
and his companions received “five dozen” each as a reward 
for their roaming propensities. ‘The cat-o’-nine-tails was manu- 
factured on the spot.” 

Captain Kendal had a very low opinion of Marshal Bazaine. 
“T cannot,” he says, “ but condemn the conduct of that officer 
during the latter portion of his sojourn in the country. He 
doubtless had instructions to do all he could to induce Maxi- 
milian to abdicate, but he overstepped all bounds, not only of 
diplomacy and the laws of nations, but also of good conduct 
on the part of an officer and a gentleman, to say nothing of the 
dignity of a Marshal of France. Several pieces of cannon that 
he could not take with him, were spiked at the gates of the city 
of Mexico, and an immense quantity of surplus small arms’ 
ammunition thrown into the canal. On the morning before he 
left the city, he is said to have gone to the Emperor, and 
demanded some paltry sum due for the lodging money of his 
officers, threatening, if immediate payment were not made, 
to sell the cannon belonging to the Mexican army then in the 
city by public auction in the plaza.” 

Space will not allow us to quote any further from a work 
which, though it drags in parts, is on the whole pleasant 
reading. The author seems to be a sensible matter-of-fact man, 
and he does not obtrude himself or his opinions over much. 
His book may safely be commended to the reader, and we 
should think that, it would be acceptable to the young as well 
as ‘old of both sexes. The style is lively and varied, and the 
rather dry chapters bearing on purely political events are those 
for which we care least. The volume is embellished with an 
autograph letter, and a rather indifferent photograph. 





St. Abe and his Seven Wives. A Tale of Salt Lake City 
Strahan and Co., 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 1872, ~ 
Into a series of lays of strange power, fitful humour, and jp. 
tense reality, an anonymous author has woven his own readj 
of the past, present, and future of Mormonism ; and we 4 
anyoneg who peruses the tale of Saint Abe, to abstain from the 
conviction that the days of the Salt Lake delusion are numbered, 
Built on the foundation of Joe Smith and Brigham Young, the 
city and state of Utah have been upheld till now by the con. 
currence of circumstances, the influence of master-minds, and 
the readiness of the weaker multitude to believe a lie. By 
the elements of slow decay as well as of swift destruction ar 
inherent in its constitution. Stories—over-true, like the Boss 
tale with which he is represented as whiling or rather abridging 
the way by which the narrator of these stories is borne towards 
Utah—are of too deep and dark a villany and hypocrisy to 
lack a speedy avenger ; and the writer’s real or hearsay de. 
scriptions of the inner life of the city of the saints bewraya 
rottenness which sooner or later must end in a general collapse. 
Meanwhile, personal ability and shrewdness have led toa 
singularly flourishing settlement being‘allowed for a time to exist, 
despite the false prophets and teachers, the hollow and filthy de 
lusions, the selfishness,-and the insult to conjugal love, and to— 
“The voice that breath’d o’er Eden, 
That earliest wedding day,” 
which, one and all, combine to presage exposure, shame, and 
utter confusion, when the iniquity of the scheme shall have 
reached its climax. 

The teller of these tales, writing in -Yankee dialect, availing 
himself freely of a very rich gift of poetry, and a facile handling 
of many and pleasantly-ringing measures, is evidently a would- 
be instrument of the coming downfall. He paints with much 
force, and peculiar shrewdness of observation, the wrath of the 
car-driver, or “boss,” whom a sleek, oily, half-sized elderof 
Utah has robbed of the love of a buxom widow; and wereit 
not that we purpose to dwell rather on the satire than the 
poetic beauties of this volume, we might quote several striking 
samples of graceful and effective descriptive verse out of the 
portion of the poem taken up with the drive to Utah. 

But our passages for notice and citation are taken from the 
account of the city itself, and the goings on within it. Weare 
introduced to several of its bishops, saints, and shepherds; but 
one soon discovers that around Abraham, or Abe Clewson and 
his seven wives will centre all the burden of the song or story. 
The stranger who sings or tells it, is introduced to Abe's house 
hold, where he finds ‘Sister Tabitha, thirty odd,” the eldest of 
six somewhat faded wives, who all combine in snapping 
sneering at a timid, shy, and lovely sister Anne, Abe's seventh 
wife, and favourite. The saint, who is a sensible, human-h 
fairly-honest sort of fellow—toogood for his company—has really 
found in sister Anne a pure spirit and a loving heart, but having 


| found this, is desperately puzzled by his entanglements avd 





antecedents, as to how to enjoy and keep what he has found. 
There are dragons watching the fountain at which he w 
fain drink. As the poet says— 
“ Dragons and fountains! absurd ! 

Madam, I bow to every word : 

But truth is truth, and cannot fail, 

And this is a veracious talc. 

More like a couple of lovers shy 

Who flush and flutter when folks are by, 

Were man and wife, or (in another 

And holier parlance) sister and brother. 

As a man of the world I noticed it, 

And it made me speculate a bit, 

For the situation was to my mind 

A phenomenon of a curious kind— 
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A person in love with his w/z, ’twas clear, 
But afraid when another soul was near, 
Of shewing his feelings in any way 
Because there would be the devil to pay!”  (P. 73.) 

Evil “number one” of polygamy! The poor prophet does 
not know how to guard himself and his seventh wife, but first 
love, against her co-mates and co-sisters. Yet the knowledge is 
coveted, for here is the pretty description of her who had thus 
begun the cure of his Mormonism. 

“ Follow his eyes once more and scan 
The fair young features of Sister Anne : 
Frank and innocent, and in sooth, 
Full in the first fair flush of youth : 
Not gushing, and self-possess’d and bold, 
Like our Yankee women at nineteen, 
But low of voice amd mild of mien— 
More like the fresh young fruit you see 
In the mother-land across the sea— 
More like the rosiest flower on earth, 
A blooming maiden of English birth, 
Such as we find them yet awhile 
Scatter'd about the homely Isle, 
Not yet entirely eaten away 
By the canker-novel of the day, 
Or curling up and losing their scent 
In a poisonous dew from the Continent.” (P. 77.) 

No wonder that the wife-worried Abe should seek to cleave 
to this bright vision in preference to the rest of his household. 
No wonder, either, that the poet, who can thus pay a tribute 
to English beauty and English purity, should gird himself to 
the exposure of a delusion which has drawn after it, as some of our 
rural parishes have reason to know, simple peasant girls, led away 
by the seductive visions and descriptions of the Mormonist im- 
posture! But Abe’s strait is between seven, and a Sore strait 
itis. In his own pathetic, but quietly humorous account of it— 

“ Praying don’t soothe him or comfort him any, 
His house is too full and his blessings too many.” 

There must be a way out of this, and the reader feels that a 
dinouement can only arise from some deus ex machina. It is 
not come yet, however. First, we liave to list a sermon from 
Brigham Young himself, describing unctuously the flight from 
“Egypt,” the founding of the ‘City of Light,” and the “ saintly 
bliss,” or license to “ saints to crown their lives with beauty” 
in their earthly paradise. While this sermon is being delivered, 
the intercalary “feminine whispers” discover more irreverence 
than is to be found in less celestial places of worship, and 
pethaps a greater love of scandal than is’in fashion among less 
enlightened monogamist wives and daughters. ° To the sermon 
and the synagogue succeeds a session of the prophet and 
elders; and it is in the midst of a grave much-ado-about- 
nothing, that consternation is caused to the assembled session 
by the news brought, first, by a messenger, and then by his six 
disconsolate widows, that “ Brother Abe ’s skedaddled.” It is 
evenso. He has gone off with Sister Anne, and left behind 
him—beside his worldly goods, which he wishes divided 
amongst the six forlorn ones, and which the reader will see 
from his character that he will soon replace in a new country— 
aletter for Brigham, full of sly professions of unworthiness, and 
of decent: protestations of inability to live up to the saintly life 
and its conditions in Utah. His excuse for himself is, that for 
one—only fitted for monogamy—an inferior creature like him- 


self, the cup of happiness had been fuller than was good for { 


tim. Before he was sealed to his seventh— 
Thad (he says) already got a quiverful of blessing, 
Had blundered, tho’ I knew it not, six times beyond redressing, 
And surely it was time to stop, tho’ still my lot.was lonely, 
Aaa ee like a cobbler’s shop, full, though with ‘ misfits’ 
y.” (P. 13.) 
When the seventh was found to realize his ideal, when it was 














vain to stem the bitter hate with which the six regarded her, 
when her wrongs drove her into an illness nigh to death, and 
Abe saw that his life and hers were bound up in each other, 
he recognized, he pleads to his quondam Prophet, the unfitness 
of such as himself for so transcendental a community ; and, in 
skedaddling with sister Anne, left the coast clear to “such 
shining wonders” as Brigham himself, who was— 
“ By Heaven’s dispensation, 
Made Husband to a mu/titude and Father to a nation.” (P. 150.) 
A sequel to the poem introduces us to Abe and Anne living 
happy years after, in a snug farm in the States, and tells us 
that two of his “ leavings” had been sealed to Brigham Young, 
one had married a joiner, another gone off with an actor, and 
that the venerable Tabitha had flitted to Oneida Creek, and 
settled down amongst the apostles of “Free Love.” The tale, 
however, is not to be read from reviews. We commend it to 
strong-headed readers, and to those who wish to see one of the 
world’s foulest impostures satirized in no mealy-mouthed 
language. - The variety of interest, the versatility of fancy, the 
richness of description with which the different lays and cantos 
are replete, will preclude the possibility of tediousness. To 
open the book is to read it to the end. It is like some Greek 
comedy, only that here there is a strong basis of reality, whilst 
in the comedy all is palpable impossibility—in its shifting 
scenes, its vivid picture, its rapidly-passing “‘dramatis person” 
and supernumeraries. One very striking introduction of the 
latter is a “ group of emigrants,” introduced in p. 89 ; another 
in strong contrast to it “the last Indian,” the sole survivor of 
the aboriginal red-men :— 
“ His nose already, to his woe and shame, 
Carbuncled with the white man’s liquid flame 
There is something so grotesque in the picture of this queer 
creature and yet too such a true ring of poetry about it, that 
we conclude our notice with a transcription of it.— 
“ What shape antique looks down 
From this green mound upon the festive town, 
With tall majestic figure darkly set 
Against the sky in dusky silhouette ? 
Strange his attire ; a blanket edged with red, 
Wrapt royally around him; on his head * 
A batter’d hat of the strange modern sort 
Which men have christened ‘chimney-pots’ in sport ; 
Mocassins on his feet, fur-fringed and grand, 
And a large green umbrella in his hand. 
Pensive he stands, with deep-lined dreamy face, 
Last living remnant of the mighty race 
Who on these hunting-fields for many a year 
Chased the wild buffalo, and elk, and deer.” (P. 94.) 
The author of “St. Abe,” who can write like this, may do 
more.if he will, and even found a new school of realistic and 


satirical poetry. 


” 


Peer Parley’s Annual. Ben G8orce. ? 

The thirty-first issue of this popular volume certainly shows 
no signs of languor or decay. Our boys and girls by whom it 
is looked for as regularly as their Christmas pudding, may well 
be anxious to possess it, free as it is from any thing objection- 
able, for it really is a very good antidote to many of the 
worthless publications of our day. It is at once amusing, in- 
structive, and edifying, seeking to instil into the youthful 
mind right principles and pure motives. 

The book contains short sketches of travels, extraordinary 
adventures, shipwrecks, examples of fortitude, perseverance, 
and other interesting subjects, with a careful selection of poetry 
suitable to the young. ‘The illustrations, coloured and un- 
coloured, are excellent. It is altogether a very pleasing book, the 
binding is attractive, and it is well worthy to take its place in 
the ranks of books for the season. 
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The Child’s Book of Song and Praise, ondon: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


All children will be pleased with this handsome volume, 
which is suited to children of all ages. The poems are 
carefully selected, and comprise many new ones, in addition 
to the old familiar friends of our childhood. The book is 
profusely and liberally illustrated, there being an initial letter, a 





decorative border, or a large engraving, on nearly every page. 





EVENING. 


.¢ F these, we have selected three 
—*‘ Evening,” “The Almighty 
Power of God,” and “Only a 
Baby Small.” There are also 
several pieces of music, some 
adapted and arranged, and the 
others original. With the ex- 
‘ ception of two short songs by 
Sir Frederick Ouseley and Mr. Helmore, the music does 
more credit to the memory than the originality of the com- 
posers. 





Bible Music. Being Variations in many Keys on Musical 
Themes from Scripture. By Francis Jacox, BA 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row 
1871. ’ 


The title of this booksled us at first to imagine that we had 
either a learned dissertation on the music of the ancients, o 
else a series of improving discourses on sacred themes, but the 
contents of the book are very different from what the title led ys 
to expect, and the work might be more ap. 
propriately called, “Texts of Scriptur 
illustrated by modern novels.” Readers 
of the magazines will remember various 
rambling papers which used to appear 
in Bentley's Miscellany, and were signed 
**Monkshood.” We do not. know 
whether the present volume ever ap. 
peared in magazine form, but from its 
plan we should say that it is probably 
merely a reprint of certain of the lucubra- 
tions of ‘“Monkshood.” Mr. Jacoy’ 
plan of composing a book is vey 
simple. In a large common-place book 
he collects and classifies all manner 
of authors, and then simply prints the 
various contents of his book, without 
much effort at arrangement or con 
densation. And certainly with him one 
book appears to be much the sameas 
another. From King Solomon to Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, and from Mr. 
Robert Browning to Mr. Edmund Yates, 
all “sorts and conditions” of men are 
laid under contribution, and the result 
is a huge bundle of quotations, having 
but the faintest connection with the 
sacred texts they are intended to illus 
trate. Moreover, Mr. Jacox resembles 
the late Mr. Buckle, not in cleamess 
of communicating the effect of his read- 
ing, but in his confusing habit of ap 
pending the most voluminous foot-notes 
to each page ; and as the notes are even 
more discursive than the text, the diff- 
culty of reading the book is greatly aggre 
vated. It is fortunate, however, that as 
regards the sense or the sequence of 
ideas, it is perfectly immaterial whether 
the notes are to be considered as illus 
trating the text, or the text as explaining 
the notes ; and in fact the book might 
have been printed backwards without any 


(From Cassell’s “The Child's Book of Song and Praise.’) additional bewilderment of the reader. 


As a specimen of the way in which 
Mr. Jacox deals with his texts, we will briefly analyze one of 
his chapters, and we will take the third, as, being short ; 
we have also incorporated the notes with the text. The chapter 
starts with a quotation from the book of Job. The most patient 
of men speaks of those who “take the timbrel and harp, and 
rejoice at the sound of the organ” (Job. xxi. 12.) From 
Mr. Jacox draws the inference that Job would not have been 
able to put up with the modern street music, and he quote 
Mr. Herbert Spencer who, it seems, likes barrel organs, M. 
Emile Deschanel, Mr. Windham, Lord Byron, “The New 
comes,” Mr. Yates, the author of “Half a Million of Money, 








earmess 
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Mr. G. A. Sala, and last, though not least, that terrible potentate 
“Saturday Reviewer.” This will give a fair specimen of the 
hook, a mass of scraps and cuttings from all sorts of literature jum- 
bled together in the most incongruous manner, and which remind | 
ys irresistibly of the learned articles of Zhe Daily Telegraph. 

We close the book with a feeling of vexation at such a com- 
Jete waste of learning as it displays. Mr. Jacox, notwith- | 
standing his extreme reverence for modern novels, which he 

ntly considers to be quite on a level, as regards the 

githority to be attached to the descriptions and delineations 
of character contained in them, with the highest works of 
biography and philosophy, is a man of wide if somewhat mis- 
cellaneous and desultory reading, who, 
if he would but try to methodise his 
knowledge, might yet produce an inte- 
resting and valuable book. He might 
do the same work that Isaac Disraeli 
did in the “ Curiosities of Literature”; 
indeed some of his pages, where the 
inveterate tendency to heap up irre- 
levant quotations is kept in check, 
rmind us of that well-known and 
justly popular work. But in order to 
do this, Mr. Jacox must forswear ma- 
gaines, and the fatally slipshod style 
which they have produced in him; 
and, instead of deprecating critical 
wath at his assumption of the name of 
author by pleading that he merely 
wes the word in its ‘“ conventionally 
comprehensive, comprehensively con- 
ventional” sense {whatever that may 
be), try really to produce some honest 
and original work, and not rest content 
with the reputation of a mere book- 
maker. 


The Haunted House. ‘Translated from 
Plautus. By H. A. Srrone, M.A., 
Assistant Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow. 
Bentley and Son, London. 1872. 

It is a satisfaction to see that a clas- 
sical scholar has taken in hand the 
introduction of Plautus to his country- 
men in their native garb. We do not 
know why so racy a Latin poet should 
be eclipsed by Terence, in whom there 

Snot a tithe of the fun of the elder 


& 


| 
— 
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| ever so little 
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compensated for the “cantica” which occur in the play of 
Plautus, is given in p. 22. It would repay the classical 
reader to recur to our own lively imitator, and to render Plautus 
and Fielding side by side. But our part is rather to examine 
the translation before us, and of this we should say that it is— 
too unliteral. We do not mean that a Latin 
comedy can be literally turned, if it is to bring out the jokes 
and inuendoes of the original; but it is scarcely fair to cut short 
the representation of the Latin, which is what Mr. Strong has 
done in more than one place. As early as the fifth line of the 
first scene he omits all notice of Tranio’s story to Grumio, 





, where he calls him “ Nidor e culina,” “a stinking scullion,” and 








comic poet. Mr. Strong has chosen 
the“ Mostellaria ” for his first effort of 
tanslation, and promises to follow it 
uw, if well received, by the “ Cap- 
fives and the Braggart Soldier.” As 
was meet, he explains the leading features of the Roman Stage, | 
senery, and stage-dress, and all the connection of the Roman | 

with the Attic original, of which it was but a copy. 
He also discourses, not too learnedly, on the best imitations 
of the “ Mostellaria,” or ‘“ Haunted House,” (Afostellaria— 
(%. fabula) is equivalent to the “play of the ghost house ”), 
ad of these devotes special notice to the “ Abraca- 
tabra” of Holberg, a German comic writer of the last century, 
ad the “Intriguing Chambermaid” of our own brilliant 
humorist, Fielding. This last is very fairly contrasted with the 
onginal ; and a specimen of the Lyrics, with which Fielding 





“THE ALMIGHTY POWER OF GOD,” 


(From Cassell’s “* The Child’s Book of Song and Pratse.”’) 


in an objurgation of Grumio to Tranio, a few lines after (v. 16), 
though we have no fault to find with “ In pistrinum scis actu- 
tum tradier,” being rendered— 
“ You needs must talk of chaff, for soon you'll find 
That you will have our master’s corn to grind.” 


(A well wrapped-up threat of the treadmill by the way !) 
yet we hardly see why the two lines that follow are overlooked 
and omitted in translation, which professes to be translation. 
Nor are we sure that Mr. Strong has not hampered himself 
unnecessarily in turning the dialogue into rhyming couplets. 
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A little variety in the way of rhyme for occasional songs or 
samples of shorter metres is desirable, and this we have in 





been felt either in its history or its progress.” But in point of 
fact its progress has been excessively slow, and its history little 


abundance. On the whole Mr. Strong’s attempt is worthy and | else than a record of disasters. In 1829 some Sydney mer. 


readable. 





ONLY A BABY SMALL. 
(From Cassell’s “‘ The Child’s Book of Song and Praise.”’) 


An Australian Parsonage; or, the Settler and the Savage in 
Western Australia. By Mrs. Epwarp MILLeETT. Lon- 
don: Stanford. 1872. 


Mrs. Millett complains, with some justice, that “large in 
extent and vafied in character as is that great district which 
is called by the general title of Western Australia, little has 
hitherto been known of it in England, and little interest has 





chants were induced by the too favourable report of Captain 
Stirling to establish a settlement upon the Swan River, in which 
the grants of land were to be proportioned to the number of 
labourers, and the amount of property that each colonist brought 
with him. Thé scheme attracted a large number of persons 
from the middle and upper middle classes, hundreds of whom 
landed upon the barren shore with little or no preparation for 
the life of trial that was before them. The beach was strewn 
with valuable property, which looked as if it had been rescued 
from some vast shipwreck. Costly furniture, books, and pianos 
abounded, but the immigrants themselves had to bivouack 
under tents, or creep for shelter into the caves upon the sea. 
shore. 

“To fill up the list of disasters, many sheep died of 
poison before the mischievous plants could even be identified ; 
a fine stud of thorough-bred horses is said to have perished 
for want of water, and the casualties to which live-stock was 
exposed were further increased by the native habit of spearing 
it whenever an opportunity presented itself; the apprenticed 
servants were disheartened, and clamoured for the cancelling 
of their indentures,.and the gentlemen had to become day- 
labourers with insufficient bone and sinew, as also a want of 
requisite knowledge for the task.” Of course all who could do 
so left the land of disappointment as speedily as possible, and 
the few that remained suffered privations, and absolute want, 
sufficient to try the courage of the stoutest-hearted. After a 
while, matters began to mend, but not before the Swan River 
Settlement had acquired a bad name, which no subsequent 
improvement in its prospects has been able to remove. The 


| great difficulty which beset the colonists as prosperity dawned 
| upon them was to find a market for the agricultural produce 


which the land yielded. The population was insufficient to 
consume its own corn and meat, and there was no outlet 
for the surplus stock. In despair the colony applied 


| to the Home Government to convert their country intoa penal 





settlement. They would thus secure immigrants of some sort, 
and a population. would be introduced, which would not only 
eat the superfluous mutton, but pay handsomely for it. The 
proposal was readily accepted. The West Australians were 
charmed with the success of their scheme, and fortunes were 
made out of Government contracts, such as the colony had 
never before known. But, as time passed on, it was alleged 
that the convicts sent out from the English jails became worse 
and worse, and that the colony was being swamped with 


| hardened villains. The evils resulting from the transportation 


system were aggravated every year, and the free settlers felt that 
if the dangerous classes in their midst should ever want bread, 


| their position would be very terrible. The reign of King Log 
| had been bad enough, but that of King Stork was a thousand 





times worse. Convicts are no longer sent to West Australia, 
but many, many years must elapse before the colony can be 
cleansed from its pollution, and compete on equal terms with 
other fields for emigration. 
Yet the Swan River Settlement, as it is generally called, 's 
not wanting in valuable resources. Hundreds of square miles 
of her territory are covered with magnificent trees, invaluable to 
the ship-builder, machinist, and carpenter. The native maho- 
gany or jarrah (Eucalyptus marginata), is more enduring t 
even heart of oak, and both the blue and red gum furnishes an 
inexhaustible supply of timber suitable for naval purposes. 
sandal-wood trade with China has declined of late years, as the 
woodmen have recklessly cut down every tree within easy 
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tance of the coast, and the expense of transporting the wood 
from the interior is, in the absence of good roads, too great to 
allow a fair margin of profit. But there seems a probability 
that the whale fishery may prove a future source of wealth to 
Western Australia, although, through the supineness of the 
colonists, it is at present almost wholly in the hands of the 
Americans. The Registrar-General stated last year that 
“From Camden harbour in the north, to the extreme 
boundaries of the colony on the southern coast, whales 
are to be found in great numbers, the right whales on the feed- 
ing grounds in the bays, and the sperm in large schools off the 
shore. ...-. American ships have taken during the past two 
seasons about 4000 barrels of oil, the value of which is from 
4o,o00/, to 50,000/.” 

What is greatly needed is the discovery of some available 
means of reaching the settled districts of South Australia over- 
land. The Great Australian Bight, an almost waterless tract of 
yast extent, is the obstacle, and although an exploring party 
has, with great difficulty, succeeded in making its way across the 
waste, the report made of the route is any thing but encouraging. 
It remains to be seen whether it can be rendered of general use 
by the sinking of Artesian wells. 

Two advantages West Australia undoubtedly possesses. The 
climate is healthy, and there is plenty of room for future settlers, 
The latter advantage, however, is occasionally impaired by a 
serious inconvenience. If a man loses his way, he is not 
likely to meet with any one to set him right. 

“The scenery possesses sufficient variety to please the eye, 
but no strikingly distinctive features to remind a person that he 
had wandered from the way, or to help him to regain it, The 
trees shut out the distant view, and seem to be endlessly re- 
peated; and if the traveller fares along, either thinking of 
nothing, or too much absorbed in meditation to pay attention 
tothe road, one quarter of a mile’s aberration may place him 
in circumstances which, for utter loneliness and forlorn des- 
titution, can find no parallel, excepting on’ a raft at sea. Those 
who retain their presence of mind when they find themselves 
going wrong, and who have the gift of what phrenologists. call 
‘locality,’ will generally be able, by observing the sun or stars, 
to strike into a right direction ; and it was thus that a good 





Irish neighbour of ours contrived to return safely to the com- | 


pany of her fellow-creatures, after losing her way for six hours 
i an attempt to convey her husband’s dinner to him in the 
bush. The purpose of her errand shows how short a distance 
is quite sufficient to bewilder the pedestrian in such a land- 
scape; and a poor maid-servant, in undertaking a similar com- 
mission, got so completely astray, as to be recovered only after 
a lengthened search, that knocked up both men and horses.” 
_ Mrs. Millett and her husband experienced these hazardous 
inconveniences, and many others, also, during their five years’ 
sojourn in the settlement. But, if we may judge from her 
vivacious style and cheerful observations, the writer was not 
one to lose heart under any ordinary trials. Her personal 
narrative is extremely interesting, full of shrewd remarks, and 
not deficient in humour ; and we may commend the volume as 
a material contribution to our knowledge of one of the 
least fortunate, but not least worthy, members of our Colonial 
ire, 


Gray's Elegy: translated into Greek Elegiacs. By the Hon. 
Grorce Denman, Q.C., M.P., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
vollege, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton and Bell. 
1871. 

_The days are past when the highest scholarship was an ad- 
nal grace to the ermine of our judges; and yet, if Mr. 





Denman were raised to-morrow to the bench which has long 
expected him, lookers-on, who remembered his father’s high 
judicial character and graceful scholarship, would say, without 
detracting from either, that, if not marpds woAddv dpueivev, 
the son was a worthy inheritor of the mantle of his sire. 
Though at the bar and in the senate he is an indefatigably 
active and busy man, he finds time, as may be seen from the 
elegant and scholarly version of ‘“‘Gray’s Elegy into Greek 
Elegiacs,” which has recently been published by Deighton and 
Bell, for the cultivation of that muse which aided him to a 
place in the Cambridge classical tripos some thirty years, we 
are afraid, ago, which none but the present Professor of Latin 
in that University could contest with him. We suspect that 
of those of his then competitors who have become school- 
masters, or tutors, or professors, since, not one could note a 
serious flaw in the well-turned Greek verses which are before 
us as we write ; and this is the more remarkable, as Greek com- 
position, Greek accents, and the like, are apt to take to them- 
selves wings and fly away, after ever su little intermission of 
their cultivation. There is scarcely a single blemish of the 
slightest importance to be found in the whole copy, which is 
worthy-of being laid up in the memory, or in collections of 
versions of this favourite poem, along with those of Mr. Den- 
man’s old schoolmaster, Macaulay, and the many other scholars 
who have derived more or less credit from their neat trans- 
lations. We cite two stanzas, the 22nd and 23rd (the English 
counterpart begins “ For who to dull,” and ends with “ wonted 
fires”) :— 
tls yap, dvaicOhre wort Anopooivy Katarnobe)s 
Thy yAuKbmixpoy Edpay odparos ekéArmev ; 
tis mor’ am’ "Hedlow piryev Tepévous épareivod 
odd’ Gp’ dvéBreper BACuua wdboio wACov ; 
aity dvaynalov Tivos Hropos &wrera: Hrop, 
Sdxpu’ dw’ oixelou 8 Suparos dupa pirci 
4 pty xan tiuBou Gbcvews peyar’ laxe pwvh, 
kay orod@ apxaiov wip tt Karduevor. 

We note the neatness of the epithet yAvxirupov for “pleasing- 
anxious” as very perfect, and there breathes in the second of 
these stanzas all the touching pathos that has made the original 
so lastingly cherished by English ears. We congratulate Mr. 
Denman on his retention of his classical tastes. 


Ben Burton ; or, Born and Bred at Sea. By W. H.G. Kincston. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, Crown 
Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 1872. 


Ben Burton is a story of nautical life and adventure, in the 
style made so familiar to us by Captat-Marryatt. It is easy 
to imagine what the main features of the book are ; Ben Bur- 
ton’s birth on board ship, and his gradual rise from the son of 
a boatswain to a post-captaincy and the title of K.C.B., are 
the beginning and end of the story, and the rest is made up of 
the usual narratives of shipwrecks, boarding parties, cutting-out 
expeditions, and storms and fires, and also some adventures 
on shore in Ireland. The book, however, lacks the genuine 
salt sea flavour which-Captain Marryatt knew so well how to 
give, and is rather loosely put together, We object, too, to the 
very unnecessary love story which is patched on the tale. 
Neither the hero, nor the child he is brought up with and 
marries, is very life-like or interesting. Surely in a story for 
boys, whatever may be necessary in a novel for grown-up 
people, a marriage is not de rigueur; in fact, as a rule, the 
interest flags very much after the boy becomes a man. Still 
young readers are not usually hypercritical, and so the book 
may serve to pass away an hour or so, though we cannot class 
it amongst Mr. Kingston’s happiest hits. 
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Covent Garden. 
Some—we ought rather to say very many—of the two hun- 
dred and fifty illustrations which adorn this admirable collec- 
tion of sacred poetry, are simply perfect little gems, as we 
think will be seen from at least one of the specimens here 
given. The volume is one of Warne’s Chandos series, 
and is, to our thinking, one of the best we have seen in that 





however, we are not sanguine as to the success of tales of this 
class. The public still seek for the sensational ; and writers 
who are willing to feed this morbid taste can dispose of very 
miserable productions with much ease, and for good prices, 
We could cite modern instances, but that we do not always 
think it wise to be personal. 

“The Valley of Poppies ” is equal in bulk and similar in tone 
and treatment to “Christopher Kenrick.” The two stories are 
by the same author, and have both appeared in the pages of the 








series of carefully edi- | oe ee aa rms 
ted, elegantly bound, 
and altogether well 
got up poems. 

The publishers have 
incorporated ‘Later 
Lyrics ofthe Christian 
Church” in this edi- 
tion, and, though the 
work is professedly a 
selection taken chiefly 
from modern writers, 
it must not be sup- | 
posed that there is not | 
a fair sprinkling of | 
more ancient hymns, | 
as, for instance, George | Ah) ae cca 
Herbert’s, and, to go ay WAV 
much further back, 
translations, some from 
the Latin; and others, 
with which Miss Wink- 
worth has made us 
familiar in the“ Lyra 
Germanica,” from the 
German. Amongst 
these translations Dr. 
Neale’s matchless ren- 
dering of the rhythm 
of St. Bernard of Mor- 
laix, almost as a matter 
of course, has a place. | 
We are sorry to see 
another hymn in the 
same metre, and with | 
the same title, by | 
Gerald Massey. Praise- | 
worthy though many 
of .his poems are, and 











WEET brooklet, ever gliding, 


“ With pilgrim course I flow, 


“Oh! who shall fitly tell 


“ But I know ’tis my parent’s breast ; 


——~ _ Gentleman's Magazine. 
The novelunder notice 
is an autobiography— 
incidents in a life of 
aspiration and strug. 
gle. Our hero is the 
Perpetual Curate of 
Summerdale - in - the- 
Water. He has been 
beaten in the world, 
and seeks the valley 
to pass his days in 
peace, and muse re. 
gretfully over the past. 
Summer - dale is a 
quaint, quiet, aristo- 
cratic, ecclesiastical, 
Now the high mountain riding, a —s 
nod age ; a dreamy, drow. 

The low vale now dividing, sy, out - of- the- world 
Whither away ? place, a sleepy dale 

on the borderland of 
life, a haunt of Somnus, 
another Auburn —a 
“Valley of Poppies.” 





Or in summer's searching glow, 





Or in moonless waste of snow, It is a happy valley of 
Nor stop, nor stay. a modern Rasselas; 

| and to have a full sym- 

Lee aS eet ee a eee | pathy with the theme, 


| the reader should be 
in such a spot either 
What wonders there may dwell ? | in mind or body. 
That world of mystery well | The Perpetual Cu- 
Might strike dismay. rate is happy in a sad, 
strange way. He has 
been a failure, he is 
not wealthy, and the 
forms he loved are lost 
to him. He is alone 
to brood over other 


There held, I must needs be blest, 
And with joy to my promised rest 


this hymn amongst - aS I haste away.” 

them, for us there is = days—he gets a kind 
but one “Jerusalem | P i Stk R. GRANT. of melancholy satisfac- 
the Golden.” We have | THE BROOKLET. | tion in thinking of the 


already spoken of the 
illustrations, but we 
} 


(From “ Christian Lyrics.”) 


things that were, and 
living all the happy 
— —_— times over again—In 





must not forgét a '___ —_- 
word of praise for the very tasteful borderings and initials with 
which the book abounds. In a word, “Christian Lyrics” is 
one of the best and cheapest selections of sacred poems ever 
published. 


The Valley of Poppies. By JoserpH Hatron. Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 

It is with much pleasure we take up this novelty among 

novels. It is an attempt to revive the domestic story pure and 

simple, and, as such, deserves encouragement. At present, 





his mind’s eye. To the lovers of sensation novels, the burdenof 
the Perpetual Curate will be as a miserable sermon, and indeed 
there is “somewhat too much of that” in parts. Yes, the 
Curate preaches upon occasion ; he lectures, he moralizes, he 
is philosophical, he is cheerful, he is sad, he is pathetic. Above 
all he is a dreamer, but there is a method in his dreaming, a” 

although he sometimes loses himself, and the reader too, m4 
heap of tangled reveries, that come upon him at random, yet 
he is all the while unfolding a strange, eventful history, and 
bringing from the storehouse of his mind characters that haveé 
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————— 
form indeed, and a substance. They are not fictions, but men 
and women that move and talk in a natural way. 

The author is at his best when he describes natural scenery. 
He paints a beautiful landscape at the beginning of his book, 
and Summerdale-in-the-Water is in the foreground. We see 
the weird church surrounded by trees, and we see the Curate 
down-headed and down-hearted in the holy precincts. We see 
the river, and the long moss waving in the sun. We see the 
Deanery, and the Dean’s two daughters walking in the garden. 
And when the author has painted his picture, the scene of 
action, he brings on his characters, and the story begins in 
sober earnest. 

The Perpetual Curate, George Himbleton, takes us back to 
the time when he made his start in life. He had studied at 
College, but did not come away a good scholar. He could not 
learn languages, and was not enthusiastic in the pursuit of 
knowledge of any kind. He fell out of learning into love, a 
thing common enough in young people. He was enamoured 
of Ruth Oswald, the Dean’s youngest daughter. George’s 
father was an artist, and Ruth, who painted beautiful landscapes, 





THE SILVERY MOONLIGHT. 


(From “‘ Christian Lyrics.”) 


was his pupil. George, who had loved her a long time in 
secret, was introduced to her at his father’s studio. He after- 
wards dined at the Dean's, and Ruth was his partner at the 
table. He is very happy at this time, and can seem to see the 
future with Ruth as his wife. A party is arranged; the Dean 
and his daughters, Mr. Himbleton, and his son, and Mr. Pensax, 
whois a humbug in the way of a pettifogging public benefactor, 
who induces people to talk about his generosity. They go down 
theriver in a boat to inspect some ecclesiastical building, a cus- 
tomand a duty to be performed by the Dean. George contrives 
to get alone with his love, and there is not a third person. She 
is sketching in the midst of blossom and foliage, with a bright 
sun overhead. George proposes, and is accepted. There is 
joy in the hearts of the lovers. In the midst of this happiness 
George is struck down with a fever. He is dangerously ill for 
Weeks, and when we are next introduced to him he is 
thin and wasted. When he recovers consciousness, he hears 
of strange events that have happened during the time of 
ls sickness. There has been a wedding as well as a 

eral during his illness. “I don’t know which is the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| but a good character in the novel, the portraiture being a 





saddest event of the two—the funeral or the wedding,” says 


Mr. Himbleton, as he recounts the circumstances to his 
son over the fire. “Wulstan was very much surprised, not 
exactly at Pensax marrying the Dean’s daughter, but at the 

+ wedding taking place with so little notice to Mrs. Grundy, you 
know. ‘They were married at our parish church in a quiet but 
dignified way. I was one of the guests. Ruth was one of the 
bridesmaids. ‘The breakfast was at the Deanery. The poor 
Dean made a touching and eloquent speech. Pensax spoke 
fairly. He had evidently committed to memory what he said. 
Nevertheless, he spoke with some sort of dignity, and I could 
see an indication of satisfaction in the Dean’s face, as if a 
serious difficulty had happily been surmounted. The bride 
and bridegroom went away to spend a short honeymoon 
at a country seat in Herefordshire, which had been placed at 
their disposal by a relative of the Dean’s.” Pensax is a rascal, 


finished one. Mary Oswald, the Dean’s eldest daughter, married 
him, but not for love. There had been deepest winter in the 
purse of the good old Dean. “ Pensax was the hope and 
Stay of the house, and Mary Oswald had a grateful heart.” 
Mrs. Pensax runs away from her husband within five weeks of 
their marriage. She leaves a letter of explanation for the Dean, 





THE ALPS, 


(From “ Christian Lyrics.”) 


and the next morning he is found dead in his room. This is 
sad news for George, who is recovering. At once he thinks of 
Ruth, and pictures her alone with no one in the world to watch 
and protect her. He believes this is the time for their mar- 
riage. Ruth comes in deep mourning with a sad heart and a 
pale face to see George now that he is considered well enough 
to be visited and talked with. It is, of course, a melancholy kind 
of meeting, strange, touching, and yet consoling. The author 
pictures them in the gloom of evening, sitting side by side before 
the fire, full of a calm happiness, clouded by sadness. He is 
emaciated and pale ; she is pale and sorrowful. He consoles her 
and woos her with his sympathy. She is conscious that he is 
now her protector, she listens, and her love for him becomes 
deeper. They are alone in the world, they cannot lose each 
other. They are married and live in a cozy little nest on the 
banks of the Thames. His home is comfortable, and they are 
both happy. He struggles hard in literature to keep his home 
together, and gradually gets into difficulties. Day after day he 
goes home feeling his perilous position, but not daring to make 
his wife miserable with bad news. At last a strange man comes 
to the house ; the strange man is a bailiff, who comes to take 
possession. It is no longer necessary or possible to keep the 
secret. ‘The curate has been defeated in the world. In the 
midst of his trouble, Ruth dies, and his cup of misery is then 
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complete. He is a broken man, who rails against the world 
and all its ills, doubts the goodness of God, believes in little, 
and cares for nobody. It is at this time that he seeks for a 
shelter in the Valley of Poppies, the quiet, pleasant Summer- 
dale-in-the-Water, where he becomes a Perpetual Curate, and 
lives a sober and steady life. “They will toll the bell in the 
valley to-morrow, and say the parson is dead. Then shall ye 
know that I have found the Promised Land.” 

Thus ends a melancholy, strange, and entertaining novel, 
full of wise saws and modern instance, and the experience of 
a life blighted in the midst of happiness. The composition 
is studied and sound. The sentences are polished and com- 
plete, and will stamp themselves upon the memory like favourite 
lines from the poet. It has faults. The author has been, we 
think, too sketchy in his piece—it is too much of an outline. 
He has not given us the details of his picture, and he has made 
its sorrowful tone too all-pervading. It begins with death, 
and ends with death. We do not see that it was necessary for 
Ruth to die: it only increases the sense of profound misery, 
which was great before. We have more tears than smiles— 
which is not calculated to make a heavy heart light; and 
although it is a work to be read and admired, it is not a book 
to amuse. As a licerary achievement it has great merit, and 
will increase the reputation of the author of “ ‘The Tallants of 
Barton,” 


The Island Mission: being a History of the Melanesian Mission 
rom its Commencement. London: William Macintosh, 
24, Paternoster Row. 1869. 


The recent glorious martyrdom of the first missionary bishop 
to the Melanesian islands gives a special interest to this sma!! 
volume at the present time. The seed of the Gospel has ever 
been sown in the blood of martyrs ; and, if ever there was a 
case in which the prayers of the dying apostle might be ex- 
pected to rise with special effect to the seat of mercy for the 
forgiveness of his murderers, decause in ignorance they did it, 
surely the last breathings of Bishop Patteson’s spirit, as it 
winged its flight to join the blessed company of the “just made 
perfect,” must be efficacious to bring about the happiest results. 

The chapters contained in this little volume have been re- 
printed from “ Mission Life ;” and they furnish a lively picture 
of the Melanesian islands, and of their uncivilized inhapitants, 
as. they appeared when Bishop Selwyn and his little company 
of evangelists first visited the unexplored ground, and laid down 
the plan of the new mission field, of which Mr. Patteson became 
the first bishop. 

“The Melanesian islands, for the most part, belong to the 
coral formation, and are of volcanic origin ;—the igneous rock 
having apparently been gradually upheaved to its present 
position from the depths of the ocean, and, when near the 
surface, having been worked upon by those wonderful little 
coral insects which, year after year, raise their tiny cells higher 
and higher, until they appear above the water ; and then some 
further volcanic disturbance forces up a cone or ridge of rock 
in the centre, which, after a time, becomes clothed with a 

t of tropical verdure such as we in England can but 

intly imagine. Those who have seen these coral islands 
describe them as surpassing in beauty any scenery which can 
be seen elsewhere... . . And, lest the waves should beat upon 
them too roughly, the outworks of the coral form a reef around 
them, on which the long Atlantic rollers break with surf and 
spray, whilst within, between the reef and the shore, the crystal 
water is still as a lake, and in its depths can be seen the 
variously-coloured forests of coral, alive with rainbow-hued fish 
darting in and out among their branches. Then the beach is 





ae 
composed of no sober-coloured sand or shingle, but of glittering 
white powdered coral. Beyond, rise white coral Crags, fes- 
tooned with trailing creepers many hundred feet long, and con- 
volvulus flowers measuring seven inches across; and, above 
them, again, rises a bank of tall tropical trees—bread-fruit, 
almond, cocoa-nut, and bananag—which spread in a dense 
mass, wherever man has not thinned them, into the centre of 
the island; and blue parrots, and other tropical birds, chirp 
and chatter among the branches.” This brilliant description 
of the islands in the Melanesia, is not unattended by its moral 
aspect. 

“When nature is thus bounteous, danger ‘arises from her 
very bounty ; and we see that the ‘thorns and the thistles,’ 
which the earth was to bring forth to Adam, were rather a 
blessing than a curse. In the Melanesian Islands, poverty is 
unknown, since the wild fruits are free to all ; but, since the 
earth needs no cultivation, or, at least, very little, to procure food 
for man, idleness is the result ; and from idleness spring endless 
feuds and fightings, undisciplined passions, degradation of 
mental and bodily powers, and general savagery. Such is in. 
variably the condition of any untaught people, to whom ‘the 
stern old fairy, necessity,’ has never come near, to make them 
use their wits, or die.” 

Let us take a glimpse of the islanders themselves :— 

“The New Hebrides and the Santa Cruz group enjoy the 
unenviable distinction of systematic cannibalism. The Banks 
and the Solomon Islanders are, for the most part, free from it. 
Originally, probably, the practice was connected with some 
religious rite, and they believed that by eating their enemies 
they became possessed of their prowess and valour. 

“Tn no part of Melanesia does there appear to be any relic 
of an earlier and purer religion, such as remained to the Peru- 
vians in the time of Pizarro, and, though in a less degree, 
among the Red Indians of North America. Fetish-worship 
is the only form of religion which remains to them.” 

Such were the islands and the islanders to whom Bishop 
Selwyn was instrumental in introducing the first beginnings of 
Christian knowledge and civilization ; and to whom Bishop 
Patteson was sent as an apostle and evangelist, and destined, 
after a brief period of patient and effective labour, to seal his 
apostleship in a martyr’s blood! The tragic story of the good 
bishop’s death is an affecting sequel to the beautiful account of 
his previous labours, and of the labours of his devoted com- 
panions in the Melanesian mission field, which these pages 
present to us in a narrative of truth more romantic than fiction, 
full of interesting details, bright and holy thoughts, and chas- 
tened sympathies. The story of the Pitcairners returns to us 
like the memory of an old fairy tale; and their migration to 
Norfolk Island is suggestive of some enchanter’s magic wand 
passing its spell upon those pilgrims of the Pacific isles. 
Altogether this is a pleasant little volume, interesting in many 
ways to the general reader, but having a special charm for such 
as are engaged in promoting an extension of the Church's 
missions among the distant heathen. It is written in a simple 
and lively style, with nothing stilted or exaggerated in its lan- 
guage. And it has the further value of recording much of the 
work of the sainted Patteson, and so bearing its small, but not 
unworthy, testimony to the holy life of the martyr bishop. 


Songs of Two Worlds, By a New Writer. London: Henry». 
King. 1871. 

We have not a suspicion as to the name of this new writer, 
but be he who he may, he sings not as the crowd of modem 
verse-spinners. If here and there a trifle rugged and unpolish 
in form and metre, he has the faculty of welding fine and telling 
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thoughts into words that deserve to live for the sake of the 
poetry they breathe. If fresh to publication, ‘és so long 
wooed the muse in secret, that now he comes to the daylight 
witha rare, fair, and varied choice of lays; whereupon to earn a 
jurel. He is at home with diverse phases of life : takes for 
his themes the sad old stories of misplaced love, and shame 
and desertion, as well as the finer webs of philosophic thought, 
and the introspective studies of subjective poetry. And so 
much is the man lost and merged in the poet, that it is only by 

work one can approximate the amount of personal expe- 
rence and past knowledge which is at the back of sentiments, 
thoughts, and imagery, more or less the creation of fancy. It 
would seem, however, that the writer has been more or less a 
secret searcher after a creed, that he has wrestled with doubt, 
and grappled painfully with the theories of good and evil, life 
and death, and the unseen after-world, which present them- 
selves importunately to the minds of those who think. The 
largest poem in the book, the “ Wandering Soul,” may well be 
a lifestudy, or a personal history. It traces the sequences of 
soul-food, upon which an enquiring spirit feeds itself without 
finding satisfaction—history, art, philosophy, natural science, 
politics, pleasure, theology, ritual, asceticism, broader churchism, 
and philanthropy, and at last lands the doubter on the ¢erra 


firma of an energizing belief, wherein faith and works are 


equally blended, and where love, pure love of God and of man 
isthe motive power. There are some fine stanzas, and memor- 
able thoughts strewn up and down this poem. Here is a 
striking view of the time when Rome was in her strength. 
“ Again the long dark night, when learning dosed 
Safe in her cloister, and the world without 
Rang with fierce shouts of war and cries of pain, 
Base triumph, baser rout ; 
Till rose a second dawn of light again, 
Again the freemen stood in firm array 
Behind the foss, and Pope and Kaiser came, 
Wondered and turned away. 
And then the broadening stream, till the sleek priest 
Aspired to tread the path the Pagan trod, 
And Rome fell once again, and the brave North 
Rose from the Church to God-”—p, 56. 


Further on, anent Philosophy, two good stanzas represent 
Socrates, and, it would seem, Aristotle (see p. 62), and the 
verses which represent the wandering soul’s temporary attraction 
to the study of nature, are very truly and touchingly realistic. 
But better still. is the description of the nausea which is the 
inevitable sequel of pleasure when it palls. 

“ But soon the broken law avenged itself ; 
For oh! the ity of it ! to feel the fire 
Grow colder Bai y, and the soaring souls 
Sunk deep in grosser mire. 
And oh! the pity of it! to drag down lives 
Which had been happy else, to ruin, and waste 
The precious affluence of love, which else 
Some humble home had graced. 
And oh! the weariness of feasts and wine ; 
The jests where mirth was not, the nerves unstrung, 
The throbbing brain, the tasteless joys, which keep, 
Their savour for the young.” —p. 71. 


This has been expressed before, but seldom more simply 
and truly; and as a set-off against its hopeless vein, it is but 
fir to give the later picture of the same soul when it has found 
ls nearest approach to rest on earth, in domestic love and in 
taily duties. 

“For now I live a twofold life; my own’ 
And yet another’s : and Lene <<i, te oe 


Which beats to mine, make endemic! 
Where once I ved aCe Bee te world 











And little lives are mine to keep unstained 
Strange mystic growths, which day by day expand ; 
Like the Sowers they are, and set me in a fair 
Perpetual. wonderland. 
New scenes, gradual language, dawning mind 
And with each day that passes traced more strong 
On those white tablets, awful characters 
That tell of right and wrong. 
And what had wrote them? One brief life destined, 
Went from us, and is not. Ah! what and where 
Is that fair soul? Surely it somewhere blooms 
In purer, brighter air.”—p. 96. 

It is true that here neither is the grammar strictly correct, nor 
the rhythm, but it is out of these reflections that the poet is led to 
infer a higher future hereafter, and to learn a sure lesson of 
“ sursum corda.” But the poem is not presentable in mere 
extracts, though it is so striking as to have claimed of us special 
notice. 

Of a more. natural and artless character is the retrospect 
“ By the Sea,” which tellsof a coast, churchyard, and church, 
and pictures the writer waiting the clock-striking to go into 
church. He lounged, a little boy, amidst the graves of pea- 
sants and peasants’ children. 

“ Till the bell by degrees grew impatient, 

Then ceased as the parsonage door 

Open’d wide for the surpliced vicar 
And we loitered and talked no more. 

I remember the cool dim chancel 
And the drowsy hum of the prayers ; 

And the rude psaJm rolled from sea-faring throats, 
As if to take heaven unawares.”—p. 15. 


One or two other snatches of song elsewhere betoken the 
same quaint power of description and of quaint caricature ; but 
chiefly the poet's vein is sad and serious, or else tender and 

laintive. Of this kind are the lines “On a Young Poet” 

p. 5, 6), while such pieces as “ Drowned” (52—4), “In 

ent Street” (152—4), “The Young Mother” (138—45), 
and the like, are touching pictures+of the sad realities of life. 
There is a fair sprinkling of very out-of-the-common love- 
verses, amongst which are enshrined pretty and graceful fancies. 
One must suffice for a sample, as we have already been too 
lavish of quotation, on the score of the author's desert, than 

ps our limits warrant. It is from a short piece entitled 
“Love’s Mirror,” in which he likens his love to a tender 
shrinking fawn, afirighted by the breeze amidst the fern, or 
by the mere casual footfall. The author improves the occasion. 
“ So shrinks thy soul, but dearest, shrink not so : 
Look thou into mine eyes as I in thine: 
So our reflected souls shall meet and grow | 
And each with each combine 
In something nobler ; as when one has laid 
ite mirrors on a cottage wall ; 
And lo! the never-ending colonnade, 
The vast palatial hall. 
So our twin souls, by one sweet suicide, 
Shall fade into an essence more sublime, 
Living through death, and dying glorified, 
Beyond the touch of time.” 

We commend.“ Songs of Two Worlds”—seemingly so-called, 
as pictures of the “here” we know, and forecasts of the here- 
after we shall know—to the study of all readers who enjoy sub- 
jective poetry; and we cordially bid “‘ God-speed” to a poet 
who has thought out divers life-problems, and has the gift of 
re ting his ‘conclusions and mental workings in telling and 
touching .. He ‘ought to cherish and foster the gift that 
is in a too ‘apt’'to grow into disuse with most. 
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The Leisure Hour. 
* 164, Piccadilly. 
In the “Leisure Hour for 1871,” we have a goodly volume 
before us, containing a variety of topics ; a bill of fare, of which 
they must be hard to please who cannot find something to 


1871. London: Paternoster Row, and 


gratify their taste. It does not appear to be strong in the 
story element, which is, perhaps, rather an advantage, as, in 
many serials of the day, this kind of light reading almost ex- 
cludes every other. 

Amongst the biographical sketches we notice those of Count 
Bismarck, Rob Roy Macgregor, and Mrs. Somerville, with 
accompanying portraits. Geology comes in for a large share 
ofattention. ‘There are separate accounts of the various ages, 
or periods of time, with illustrations of the flora and fauna 
which characterized them. 

There are also papers on divers subjects under the heading 
of “ Natural History Gossip.” 

Amongst much interesting matter, too varied for us to par- 
ticularize, we see some hitherto unpublished letters of Walter 
Scott’s. ‘They are carelessly written, as are many other letters 
not meant for publication, but most people will be glad to see 
anything new to them from the pen of such a man. It is 
needless to say that they are additional proof of his kind-hearted- 
ness. ‘There is also a portrait of Sir Walter, the fac-simile of 
an original sketch by the late Mr. Robert Scott Moncrieff. 
The likeness is far from a pleasing one, but it was pronounced 
to be a capital one by the great painter, Sir H. Raeburn, who 
is said to have remarked, on the artist’s showing him the sketch, 
and saying that the head seemed disproportionately high,— 
“Ah, but Scott had @ story in his head more than any other 
man !” 

The volume is sufficiently, if not profusely, illustrated through- 
out. Some of the engravings appear to us especially good. 
We would instance, amongst others, that of “ Petermann Spitze, 
in East Greenland ;” “Niagara, from View Point, on the 
American side ;” ‘“‘ The Cunard Ship ‘Scotia,’” in a storm ; and 
one, taken from a photograph, of a “ Banyan Tree, Galle Road 
near Colombo, Ceylon,” which we give as a specimen. 


London. Part. I. By Gustave Doré and BLANCHARD JER- 
RoLD. London: Grant and Co. 


If the eleven instalments which are to follow Part I. of this 
truly magnificent work prove equal to the number before us, 
the critic’s office will be a sinecure. All that can be done is to 
sy, that Blanchard Jerrold altogether disclaims any intention 
of writing a history of London, but in an easy, gossiping style, 

urses in a way that well.suits a “ gipsy-loiterer” (to use his 


own term) in search of the picturesque ; whilst of Doré’s match- | 


less illustrations we must observe that never has that great 
artist entered on any task more thoroughly con amore than 
he appears to have done on this work. ‘The first of the four 
full-page illustrations for the January number is, “ Whittington 
at Highgate.” Everyone knows Doré’s wondrous power when 
depicting the grand, the terrible, or the grotesque. In this 


exquisite picture, of course no such elements are to be found. | 


The boy’s fresh young face is drawn with rare delicacy, and 
the hopeful expression with which his bright eyes beam is 
touchingly beautiful. It is very evident that he has heard by 
this time who is to become one day “ Lord Mayor of London 
town.” The second shows us “ Hayboats on the Thames.” 
Here the chief beauty is in the cloud-effects, the hazy moon, 
and the light on the river. The third is a “ Night Scene at 

¢ Docks,” showing a roughish crowd around a shed, drawn as 
only Doré could draw such a scene. The fourth is an interior, 





fellows are sound asleep, notwithstanding the reading. The 
individuality given to each expression of countenance, even 
when sleeping, is wonderful. Several smaller cuts, some of 
great beauty, are interspersed amongst the letterpress. In our 
next number we hope to give a specimen. 


Glimpses of a Brighter Land. 
King William Street, Strand. 
The time has gone by when spiritual manifestations and 
communications formed a frequent topic of ordinary conversa- 
tion; but this little volume shows that there are still those 
whose tastes and bent of mind lead them to the cultivation of 
this peculiar study. There can be no doubt that those who 
seek deep enough will easily persuade themselves that they find 
that of which they are in search, even if they do not actually 
find it ; and in this fact no doubt is the root of the complacency 
and satisfaction with which “ spiritualists” relate their experi- 
ences. The object of this work is to show the connection 
between Spiritualism and Christianity. In the words of the 
Introduction, its especial teaching “ repudiates the idea that 
Spiritual intercommunion runs counter to, or ignores, 
Christianity.” There may be 0 intention of running counter 
to it, but its teaching plainly #s ignored in such a passage as 
that on page 77 (even on the supposition that it is written at 
the prompting of a departed spirit), in which a disembodied soul 
is represented as waking and sleeping, as finding itself by turns 
in “a lovely garden,” a “neat cottage,” and a “comfortable 
well-arranged apartment,” and as actually partaking of and 
requiring food, such as “ fruits of various kinds, cakes, and 
wine.” Here is earth over again, and if this does of run counter 
tothe teaching of Christianity, it is difficult to say what can be 
considered to do so. There are some beautiful thoughts 
scattered up and down this little book, but beautiful thoughts 
often come from very ordinary minds, and these have no in- 
ternal evidence of coming from any other source. The work 
will doubtless find admirers among the students of spiritualism, 
but it would be dishonest not to refute the idea that its 
teaching is in no way antagonistic to Christianity. 


Baillitre, Tindall, and Cox, 





THE LATE REV. WILLIAM SCOTT. 


SINCE our last issue, the literary world has lost one of its 
ornaments by the death of the Rev. William Scott, the Rector 
of St.-Olave’s in the City, who was better known some fifteen 
years ago as Mr. Scott of Hoxton. After taking high honours 
at Oxford he entered Holy Orders, and divided himself between 
the labours of an arduous parish and the advancement of “ Church 
Principles,” with the pen of a ready and a persuasive writer. 
His most considerable editorial labour was the edition of Arch- 
bishop Laud’s works in the library of Anglo-Catholic Theology ; 
but it ought not to be forgotten in any obituary notice that he 
for a number of years edited the Christian Remembrancer with 
a tact and judgment that render the gradual decay of that able 
Quarterly one of the puzzles of literature. More solid than 
showy, staunch to its principles, which were too firm for a 
volatile age, the Christian Remembrancer, under his editorship, 
continued to the last to number amongst its contributors such 
eminent men as Dr. Neale, and though the honorarium which 
the editor was able to allot to a contributor was gradually more 
and more inadequate to the value of his article, we never heard 
of any writer who once wrote for the Christian Remembrancer 
falling away and deserting its able administrator. It is pretty 
generally known that, ever since its commencement, Mr. Scott 
was one of the most constant and trusted contributors to the 


“Scripture Reader in a Night Refuge.” Most of the poor / chief of our weekly reviews, his brilliant wit and satirical 





humour flashing forth more unrestrainedly in its famous middle- 
print articles than it could be expected to do in the other 
vehicles of communication of his views on religious and social 
problems. Without committing ourselves to the expression of 
a doubt whether his place can be supplied, we may safely aver 
that the Saturday Review might have lost a less able con- 


tributor. 
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The Illustrated Review. 


—— 
tained, among other things, a first-rate likeness of the idol of the 
day—Prince Bismarck ; and the second, an excellently exe. 
cuted copy of Kaulbach’s “ Peter Arbues Sentencing a Family 
of Heretics to the Stake,” and the likeness of the celebrated 
painter himself. 

The eminent dramatic poet, E. Bauernfeld, of Vienna, having 


| completed his seventieth year,4he Emperor of Austria sent his 
/ minister, v. Auersperg, to decorate the veteran poet, and to 


“ Hinricn’s weekly catalogue of new books shows by its | 


abundance that we are at the height of the literary season. 
When the leaves fall, when Nature begins to wear her mourning 
garb, literature with us begins to flourish, and science to array 
herself in full panoply, holding up her torch to enlighten the 
darkness of our mental night in the shape of lectures, works, 
etc. Still, plentiful as the harvest is, I shall, on this occasion, 
mention but a few prominent novelties, having a variety of 
other interesting items to communicate. Most of our eminent 
poets and novelists are publishing collected editions of their 
works, as, for instance, Freiligrath, Heyse, J. Grosse, Spiel- 
hagen, Auerbach, F. Lewald, Gutzkow, etc. The latter, how- 
ever, has just treated us to a new production of his muse, 
“ Fritz Ellrodt,” a novel not inferior to any of his former works 
of fiction in freshness and vigour; according to some, surpassing 
them all in poetical beauty. The veteran poet and novelist 
here describes, in strong outlines, the political and moral con- 
dition of Germany after the Seven Years’ war. The characters 
are very powerfully drawn and artistically grouped. Severely 
as this author has been handled by both Julian Schmidt, the 
literary historian, and by Kreyssig, in his recent work, “ Lec- 
tures on the German Novel of the Day,” he has not allowed 
himself to be discouraged, but has pursued his vocation with 


unflagging zeal, thus giving evidence of true genius, which will | 


always not only live down, but triumph over, hostile and unjust 
criticism. 

Robert Byrs’ novel, “ The Sphynx,” has been translated into 
English by Aubert Forestier, and published in America ; also 
his two other highly original works, “ Nomads,” and * The 
Struggle for Existence,” are to follow next in succession. 

The new complete edition of Freiligrath’s “Poems,” in six 
volumes, just issued by Géschen, Stuttgart, will be welcomed 
by the numerous admirers of that poet, both in Germany and 
England, his former asylum. The volumes are neatly got up 
and of a very handy size, and their intrinsic merit is too well 
established to need my dwelling upon it. 

Hirzel, Leipsic, advertises “The History of Israel,” by the 
celebrated theologian Hitzig. 

Lipperheide, Berlin, who has lately sent forth volume after 
volume of war lyrics, and matters connected witn them, has 
just published a new translation of S. Brand’s “Ship of Fools,” 
by the well-known poet and masterly translator, Simrock, whose 
name is a guarantee for correctness and excellence. 

Stilke, Berlin, has just brought out a new weekly, “Die 
Gegenwart” (the Present Time), edited by Paul Lindau, the 
well-known satirical writer. This new periodical aspires to 
equal the Saturday Review, being, like that paper, devoted to 
politics, literature, and art. Judging from Lindau’s previous 


publications, we may expect very caustic and witty articles 
from his pen. 

Among our hebdomadals, “The Leipsic Illustrated Gazette” 
continues to take a very high rank, particularly for its unsur- 
passed illustrations, 


The first number of the new year con- 














present him, besides, with a diamond ring of great value, 
Addresses of congratulation poured in from all sides. But 
perhaps the most gratifying token of friendship and esteem 


| must have been a legacy left him by the lately-deceased famous 


painter, v. Schwind, and forwarded to him on the said occa. 
sion, being a painting in which the dramatist is represented 
reading a new production of his to the artist, the muse of 
“Comedy” listening in the background. V. Schwind, too, I 
may add, for the information of my readers, was a native and 
resident of Vienna, the old imperial city, whose lustre has 
fortunately not yet been dimmed by her younger sister, the 
new-fangled, barrack-like imperial city of Berlin. Poetry and 
art still shine there with undiminished brilliancy, and how they 
are honoured has been proved anew in Bauernfeld’s, as recently 
in Anastasius Griin’s case. 

The imperial library—I mean again the Austrian—has just 
bought the original score of Mozart’s “ Don Juan,” formerly in 
the possession of Her von Friedland, lately deceased. Franz 
von Liszt’s long promised oratorio, “ Christ,” was, at length, per- 
formed at Vienna last Christmas—A. Rubinstein conducting 
According to report, it has not been very favourably received. 

Friends of Richard Wagner, the great composer, will be glad 
to learn that the project of erecting an opera house for him of 
dimensions large enough to bring out his “ Nibelungen,” is 
about to be realised. The building-ground has been bought 
—it is the Stockberg, situated outside the town of Bayreuth, in 
Bavaria. The facade to measure 170 feet in width, and 240 in 
length, and the stage to be 160 feet high. Of the 300,000 
thalers placed at his disposal by his admirers, 100,000 will be 
laid out on the building, and 50,000 on machinery ; the re- 
maining half of the sum will go towards defraying the expenses 
of the performance and various items connected therewith. The 
foundation-stone is to be laid on the 22nd of May next, being 
Wagner’s birthday, in the presence of the Prussian Minister, 
von Schleinitz, and the presidents of the various German 
Wagner Societies, lately formed. The composer will, in future, 
take up his residence at Bayreuth, intending to purchase landed 
property there. The “ Nibelungen ” will be hereafter performed 
at certain intervals, and the new edifice will be besides devoted 
to concerts on a large scale. 

Ferdinand David, the famous violinist, will, owing to ill 
health, retire, at Easter next, from his functions as Concert 
master at the Gewandhaus and the opera of Leipzig. 

Ullmann, the entrepreneur, has just given a series of concerts 
in the principal towns of Germany, the last being at Berlin, and 
everywhere his pecuniary success has been greater than the 
artistic, even though his company consists of some very 
eminent musicians and vocalists. Ag 

Professor Helmholz’ recent Lecture on Optics in Painting, 
at Berlin, naturally drew a crowded audience, and proved 3 
great success. Fé 

In Haklinder’s weekly Uber Land und Meer, a young 
Diisseldorf artist, Eugen Diicker, of Livonia, is highly spoken of 
as a landscape painter. His creations are said to be anima 
by the very spirit of nature, without any adventitious aid by 
vivid colouring or any other accessory. The Czar and the 
Grand Duke, and, following their example, the Russian ans 
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tocracy, are reported to buy up his pictures as fast as he produces 
them, hence his name has not yet been so widely known in 
Germany as it deserves to be.” 


FRANCE. 


AnoTHER war book is out, and has aehieved a more than 
ordinary success. It is by M. Maxime Lahaussois, already known 
as the author of the “ Armée Nouvelle.” His second contri- 
bution to the literature of patriotism, or as cynics might hint, 
of revenge, is entitled “La France Armée.” 

Energetic measures are being adopted with a view to the re- 
arrangement or re-creation of the archives of the Legion of 
Honour at the poor, burnt-out Chancery; a task of no small 
dificulty, we should imagine, beyond even the proverbial one 
of creating a soul under the ribs of death—the ribs themselves, 
many of them, being here unhappily awanting ! 

The long looked-for politico-military work on “ The First 
Army of the Loire,” by General D’Aurelle de Paladines, at 
length made its appearance on the 2oth ult. in the form of a 
superb volume, embellished with several coloured strategic 
charts, and with the fac-simile of an order of the fugitive Govern- 
ment at Tours, of itself a rare curiosity. ‘The book is being 
devoured in military circles, as though it were a new sensational 
romance by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, instead of a matter-of- 
fact record of a brilliant episode in a disastrous war, the mere 
recollection of which still weighs upon the nation like the horror 
of a nightmare. 

There is still talk of a fantastic tax on photographs, 150,000,000 
of which are annually produced in France, 10 centimes on each 
of which would yield a revenue of 15 millions! 

The library of Delescluze was sold by auction before the 
close of the first month of the new year at Sylvester's, No. 28, 
Rue des Bons-Enfants, and several of the lots excited a good 
deal of competition. The books numbered in all only about 
400—iew of the sets were complete, and many of the works 
were mere pamphlets. But the interest of the collection lay 
in the number of autographs conveying presentation copies to 
the principal editor of the Revei/. A single example will per- 
haps suffice. Gustave Flourens’, “La Question d’Orient et 
VInsurrection crétoise,” sold for 21 francs. 

Georges Sand, from her retreat at Nohaut, is contributing to 
the feuilleton of the Zemps her “Impressions and Recol- 
lections.” Among these, the ideas of a Maitre d’école are now 
in course of publication. 

M. Gounod has been nominated, in place of M. Auber, de- 
ceased, Associate of the Belgian Academy of the Beaux Arts. 

One of the most important and impressive arguments re- 
cently put forth in Paris, in regard to the great social problems 
of the age, is a work published by Charpentier, and written by 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. It is in the form of a dissertation 
upon “La Question Ouvritre au dix-neuvitme siécle,” but it 
teats also one by one of the general character of contemporary 
socialism, of recent coalitions, of the organization of Trades’ 
Unions, and of the notorious association of the Internationale. 
The author writes throughout calmly and philosophically. He 
shows himself to be neither an optimist, nor a pessimist. He 
holds the balance of argument even, and endeavours at least 
to pronounce his views upon all these difficult subjects judi- 
Cously. In this sense alone, his lucubrations are not only 

ptable, they are nothing less than refreshing, after the late 
hurly-burly of fire and fury, blood and thunder, known as the 
une, 

-A collection of the hitherto scattered fragments of the 
wntings of Joseph De Maistre, the famous author of the great 

“Du Pape,” has lately been produced, and has excited 
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a good deal of attention. Several of the miscellaneous papers 
in the volume are worthy of the master hand, and throw much 
light on the growth of his genius. 

In curious contrast to this, some singular personal recol- 
lections of the late Alexandre Dumas are appearing just now, 
from day to day, in the “ Memoirs of a Journalist,” written by 
M. de Villemessant. 

A few evenings ago the frequenters of the Paris Opera were 
interested to recognize Théophile Gautier, the poet-novelist, in 
attendance upon the Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Join- 
ville. Of the former, the Constitutionnel exclaims, “ Every day, 
in effect, brings some new cause of satisfaction to this prince 
beloved by the gods. At this moment he is smothered with 
joy. Deputy, academician, general of division, president of 
the general council, journalist—what else? If formerly one 
said, ‘ Happy as a King,’ now-a-days one might rather ejaculate, 
‘ Happy as the Duc d’Aumale !’” 

Parisian éditions de duxe still maintain their pre-eminence. 


| In the sixteenth century, as has been recently remarked with 


sufficiently obvious truth, Germany surpassed all other nations 
in illustrated works of great magnificence, thanks chiefly to the 
rare genius of two men, Hans Holbein and Albrecht Diirer. 
In the seventeenth century, the Low Countries came to the fore 
in that particular. In the eighteenth, France, as one may say, 
took up the running. She seems bent, even yet, after all her 
misfortunes, upon holding her own in thus catering to the lovers 
of luxury in literature. M. Francis Wey’s noble book on 
* Rome,” resplendent with embellishments, and the illustrated 
“ Song of Roland,” published at the turn of the year by Mame, 
are each of them upon a par with the most splendid of their 
predecessors, by right both of their pictorial adornments and 
their typography. 

The Rédacteur of the Revue des Deux Mondes is M. Saint 
René Taillandier, and it is his brother who is the Pére Tail- 
landier, who has been recently appointed the new curé of Saint 
Augustin by the newly installed Archbishop of Paris. 

M. Louis Veuillot has recently collected together in two 
volumes, published by Victor Palme, his letters written at Rome 
in 1869 and 1870, during the sittings of the Council of the 
Vatican. Issued originally from the press in the columns of 
his own journal, the Univers, these graphic epistles, radiant 
with wit and overflowing with eloquence, reappear now col- 
lectively under the simple title of “ Rome pendant le concile.” 

Offenbach’s fairy opera with Sardou’s libretto of “Le Roi 
Carotte,” has taken the city by storm at the Gaité, and is now 
night after night dazzling and enchanting the Parisians. The 
deformed monster, King Carotte, and the malignant fury, Colo- 
quinte, are but foils to the Prince Fridolin and the Princess 
Cunegonde, the true hero and heroine of the performances. 
Curiously enough there is now being represented on the little 
stage of the Menus-Plaisirs, ‘‘ La Reine Carotte,” no connection 
whatever, as might not unnaturally have been supposed, of the 
King aforesaid, not even a parody or travestie. 

Voltaire’s complete works in eight volumes, for 24 francs, are 
tempting Frenchmen now—to their regeneration ? 


= 


NOTE ON OUR MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR 
TYNDALL. 

We should be sorry if any misapprehension were to arise 
out of what was said in our last number as to Professor Tyndall’s 
parentage. The learned Professor's father, we have reason to 
know, was a man of highly cultivated intellect, and if unhappily 
wanting in worldly riches, lacked none of those higher gifts 
that make up the character of a gentleman. 
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THE THEATRES. 
VAUDEVILLE. 


THE revival of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s well-known comedy of | 
“ London Assurance,” deserves more than a mere passing notice. | 
Though written more than thirty years ago, the dialogue is still as | 
fresh and bright, and the situations are as amusing as ever ; and the 
work is, moreover, less like a farce than most modern comedies. 
The management have evidently taken much pains with the per- 
formance, and studied to have every part as completely rendered 
as the company at their disposal can do it, and the result is gene- 
rally satisfactory. As regards the individual performers, the prin- 
cipal honours are due to Mr. W. Farren, Mr. James, and Mr. 
Clayton. Mr. Farren (apart from the fact so persistently obtruded 
on public attention that he is the son of his father—a mode of 
attracting attention that in our opinion savours of the bad | 
taste of a puff) gives a very admirable and finished repre- | 
sentation of Sir Harcourt Courtly, though somewhat stiff | 
and laboured in the early scenes. Mr. James is a remarkably 
efficient Dolly Spanker, and Mr. Clayton a properly confident 
Dazzle. The other parts are also well taken. Mr. Thorne 
is an amusing Medd/e, and Mr. Henry Neville a fair representative 
of Charles, but Mr. Elton’s Coo/ is by no means up to the mark. 
The ladies are very far inferior to the old representatives of the 
parts; Miss Amy Fawsitt, though acting with her usual graceful- 
ness in the flirtation scenes, is a very tame Lady Gay Spanker, and | 
the famous hunting speech fell quite flat, from the want of animation 
with which it was delivered; and Miss Rhodes was a somewhat un- | 
sympathetic Grace. Still the comedy is well worth seeing. The 
performances ended. with what is probably the worst burlesque ever 
written, and it was pitiable to see so sound an actor as Mr. David 
James struggling with a part wholly unworthy of him. A wholly 
incomprehensible story, and a farrago of meaningless word-dis- 
tortions, is unrelieved by any spark of real humour, or any music 
brighter than the vulgar melodies of the music halls. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


“ Cramer's Popular Tutor for the American Organ.” (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) A sensible explanation of the rudiments of music, 
and the peculiar mechanism of the American organ. The book in- 
cludes some judiciously selected and very well arranged little 
pieces from well-known sources. 

“Au Tournoi.” Harold Thomas, (Joseph Williams.) An at- 
tempt to pourtray a scene of the middle ages, by a smart and well 
written “ Pas Redouble,” for the pianoforte. Though some of the 
passages have character, the step of the modern military dandy in 
on ae boots does not bring to the mind the tread of the rough 

nights of old. ‘Take the title away, and there is left an effective 
and piquant march. 

Grande Valse Brillante for Piano. G. Ferraris. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) Of the usual bravura type, set in five flats, so as 
to place the fingers conveniently upon the black keys, and leave for 
the thumbs a couple of white notes. When shall we meet with this 
now venerable dodge for the last time? If composers would live, 
they must write for minds before fingers. 

Song. “Oft I wander.” Louisa Gray. (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.) The melody has one or two distinct features, and the accom- 
paniment is very well managed; though now and then there is 
evidently a want of writing experience. 

Song. “Happy!” Elizabeth Philp. (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) 
The title notwithstanding, happier things have flowed before now 
from the pen of the clever composer. The melody, however, has 
— freshness in it, and the accompaniment is managed with some 
ski 


“ Sarabande” and “ Gavotte.” Transcribed for the 


F. S. Bach. 


Piano, by }. B. Waldeck. (Joseph Williams, Berners Street.) Two 
charming movements, full flavoured, with a piquant pleasant acidity 
quite refreshing. The transcription is now and then a little over- 
loaded with notes ; otherwise the workmanship is good ; and some 
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of the efforts in imitation of the arpeggioed chords of the Stringed 
instruments are happily caught. All will find much pleasure in this 


| charming music. 


“ Tarantella” A. Mullen. (Joseph Williams.) If this piece 
shows no marked originality, it is effective, nevertheless ; for M; 
Mullen has discovered the chief secret in writing a good “ Taran. 
tella” for the piano. This is the art of producing a thin thread of 
melody, so free from the technical difficulties and obstructions of 
the instrument, that the player’s fingers may rush along at a fear. 
less pace. Mr. Mullen has succeeded in producing a piece of this 
kind, though portions of the coda may be found rather taxing at 
first. This piece will most likely find admirers. 

“ Mélodie Religieuse” for Piano. G. Ferraris. (Cramer, Wood 
and Co.) There is nothing remarkable in this piece, its happiest 
point being an enharmonic change of key. 

“ Nocturne” for Piano. G. Ferraris. (Cramer, Wood, and Co) 
A good deal of this-is that kind of insipid music which practised 
writers can without effort furnish our enterprising publishers with, 
at so much per yard. The anzimato passage in the minor mode has 
some life and character in it, and, to some extent, redeems the 
piece. 

“Chant Bohemien.” Duo for Pianoforte. Harold Thomas, 
(Joseph Williams.) Mr. Harold Thomas has produced an effective 
piece @ guatre mains, built upon a piquant national tune, with 
several variations, of which the last has the most character, 

“Eine Kleine Geschichte.” F. M Wehlt. (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.) The composer calls this piece une histoire curieuse. From 


| the musical point of sight, there is, however, nothing very singular 


in it ; but it has the merit of clearness, and shows, as will be looked 
for from M. Wehli, an acquaintance with the instrument. 

Song. “Under the Cliffs.” Louisa Gray. (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.) One or two points, in both melody and harmony, are open to 


objection. The song is of a gay, tripping character ; but is not of 
great merit. 
Song. “ The Wanderers.” Alfred Plumpton, (Cramer, Wood, 


and Co.) The opening symphony smacks of something we have 
heard more than once before, but here and there the composer has 
used his mental powers with some success. 

“ Wiegendlied.” Sketch for Piano. F.M. Wehli. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) A certain repose and pleasant monotony, so to 
speak, pervades this piece, which is well written, and worth 
playing. 

“Le Rene de Freija.”” Legende Danoise Romance pour Piano, 
Facques Bauer. (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) This piece would have 
been improved by setting the long cadenza in regular time, and 
thus removing an obstruction to its even flowing character, which 
is otherwise well sustained throughout. 

Saucy Poll; an easy Set of Quadrilies. Carl Weifpert. 
(Weippert and Co.) A set of quadrilles for little fingers, made 
up of new and old airs. The most attractive and meritorious part 
of this piece is the “Saucy Poll” done in colours on the title 

age. 
: Treasured Flowers. Ballad sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. Cot- 
posed by Floralie. (Mills and Sons.) This song, written in four 
sharps, has a touch of melody, and there is feeling and fulness i 
the accompaniment. The poetry, by the Rev. Thomas Tilston, 
a very miserable attempt at rhyme and reason. The fact that Mr 
Sims Reeves has sung this ballad, does not, in our opinion, give # 
more merit. 

Fohn Truman. The Poetry by Charles Mackay, D.CL. The 
Music by Alfred Plumpton. (Weippert and Co.) Here we have 
a certain John Truman who boasts that though he has only eighty 
pounds a year, he would not change with “the great Earl Norman 
who possesses “acres wide,” &c. And what's his reason? - 
wear, dy Nelly wrought for me, a silken pair of braces.” “ Shallow: 
Shallow ! a better instance, come!” we are inclined to say W! 
Touchstone, but we get no better instance, and we fear that the 
man who could sit down and deliberately pen these lines is “m4 
parlous state.” As for the music, it does not call for special men- 
tion. It is very like a hundred other poor things we have heard. | 
The Night is Calm and Cloudless. Poetry by Longfellow. Music 
by ¥. W. Nelson. (Weippert and Co.) The composer has done 
full justice to the pathetic words of the poet. It is a very hat- 
monious duett, and written within easy compass. Mr. Nelson has 
succeeded in giving us a highly creditable production. 




















—— a . 
He giveth His Beloved Sleep. Poetry by Mrs. R. B. Browning. 


The Music by Alfred Plumpton. (Weippert and Co.) In this 
case we have to give Mr. Plumpton a word of praise. 
been prompted by real poetry, which has allowed him a beautiful 
refrain that he has treated well, “He giveth His beloved Sleep.” 
The composer has to a degree caught the tone of sacred song, and 
there is softness and depth in the music. 

Sur les Alpes. By E. Ronville. (Weippert and Co.) This 
pretty “Tyrolienne pour Piano” is the last of “ Six chansons sans 
Paroles.” The set will be useful to pupils, as it affords bright and 
ood exercise. Dawz is number five of the set, and is quite equal 
to the foregoing. Both pieces have charming coloured frontis- 

jeces. 

; Up for the King. W ‘ritten by G. T. Whyte-Melville. Composed 
by Alfred Plumpton. (Weippert and Co.) A good sounding 
cavalier song, set to appropriate music. 

Cordelia. Impromptu d la Mazurka pour Piano. Alfred Sant. 
(Metzler and Co.) Is not without breadth and elegance, but con- 
tains a good deal of the ready-made material common to piano 
music of the so-called showy school. 

National Song “Defiance to the Foe.” F, Scarsbrook. (Willey 
and Co.) The chief features of this song are well-defined rhythm, 
and strongly-marked accents. The refrain, with the moving bass 
of the accompaniment, is dignified and effective. 

Song. “O, were my Voice.” Carl Hause. (Willey and Co.) A 
fresh and pretty melody. Perhaps a little too much in the modern 
drawing-room manner, to consort well with Burns’ beautiful and 
natural verses. 

Song. “The Nightingale.” G. Richardson. (Willey and Co.) 
The words of this song are suggestive of twilight and repose. The 
tune, set in valse time, calls to mind a heated salon de danse, gassy 
champagne, and other such horrors, The composer has lost an 
opportunity which a man of the Schubert calibre would not have 
missed, of writing a charming and reflective song. However the 
melody has grace, the second sentence being the most tuneful and 
characteristic. 

Danse Rustique. 
(Willey and Co.) 
isa good deal of life and character in it, and the interest is main- 
tained with vigour to the end. This piece forms a capital exercise 
on the use of dotted notes. 

Song. “God help poor souls at sea.” F. A. Wade. (Willey and 
Co.) A good specimen of the descriptive song, opening with a 
stormy symphony. Many of the points show considerable tact and 
artistic skill. By a curious arrangement, the last movement, a 
prayer, is set a note lower than the prevailing tonic of the song. 
However, this change is very well prepared for in the preceding 
symphony. The piece has a very effective illustration of a ship 
struggling through a heavy sea. 

Ballad, “Early recollections linger with us still” F. L. 
Hatton. (Willey and Co.) A natural and charming melody, by a 
well-known master of song. Here and there, touches of the ready 
pen are to be found ; and the musician is to be seen in the neatly 
turned form and well managed accompaniment. 

“Chic.” Morceau de Salon pour Piano. Alfred Sant. (Metzler 
and Co.) A clear, bright, little piece of the polka type, without one 
ortwo good points as the preparation for the re-entrance of the 
first theme. Why should composers, who have the power of think- 
Ing, confine themselves to the threadbare forms of dance tunes, 
which, being incapable of development, are devoid of interest ? 

“Gensdarmes’ Galop.” P. W. Halton. (MetzlerandCo.) The 
subjects are well marked, and the whole piece is conducted with 
spirit. It is well adapted for dancing. 

“Souvenir de Florence.” Impromptu for Piano. Ernest Cheva- 
lier de Lyre. (Metzler and Co.) Despite the display in this piece 
of sundry worn-out finger tricks, there are touches of feeling and 
skill, and some of the modulations are well planned. One or two 
Printer’s errors appear in the text. It was the remark of a celebrated 
music publisher, that composers were not the best persons to correct 
their own proofs ; for knowing what the music should be, they natu- 
rally, in reading, pass over incidental errors, without seeing defects 
which never found a place in their ideas. 

Ballad. “The Opal Ring.” Virginia Gabriel. 


Impromptu for the Piano. W. F. Taylor. 


(Metzler and 
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| only come from the hand of an accomplished master. 





Although this piece smacks of the stage, there | 
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| Co.) A suggestive and picturesque ballad, which will find admirers. 


The melody is broad and effective, and the accompaniment, though 
one or two progressions are somewhat objectionable, is written with 
skill and judgment. 

Song. “The Golden Gate.” Ch. Gounod. (Metzler and Co.) 
There is a lofty enthusiasm and repose in this song, which could 
Certain 
passages of the accompaniment are exceedingly effective and pic- 
turesque, notably the shake and descending chromatic scale. The 
compass is very moderate, and the song deserves to be in the hands 
of every singer. 





& 
~ 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


WE have good authority for saying that one of the joint authors of 
“ South Sea Bubbles,” by the Earl and the Doctor, is the young Earl 
of Pembroke. 

Mr. Samuel Tinsley, of Southampton-street, is commencing an 
experiment which we sincerely hope may be a successful one. He 
intends to publish a series of original novels, at about an eighth of the 
usual monstrous price of 1/7. 11s. 6¢. Of the quality of the works to 
be thus brought out we at present are of course unable to judge, but 
there is comfort in the reflection that by no possibility can they be 
worse than the greater part of high-priced works, whilst on the 
other hand we may have grounds for supposing that reasonable- 
ness of price may tend to bring about reasonableness of fiction- 
writing. 

Many of our contemporaries were, we have reason to suppose, in 
error, when they stated that the dinner on the 16th ult. was the 
last that would be held at the Charterhouse. Though the school 
will probably be removed to its new buildings near Godalming early 
in the summer, the place of annual gathering will not be likewise 
changed. There are many obvious reasons why, now that the 
dreaded change is close at hand, no tie that binds the hearts of Old 
Carthusians to what is and ever will be the Charterhouse should be 
broken, save out of sheer necessity. We must content ourselves 
with alluding to but one of them. There was always, we believe 
[we can at least speak positively of certain days consule Planco}, 
a mutual feeling of affectionate regard between Age in the 
Pensioners’ rooms, and Youth in the School. Now the room in 
which the Old Carthusian dinner is held is the same in which the 
Pensioners dine, and Dr. Currey (Archdeacon Hale’s successor in 
the Mastership), was greatly cheered on his alluding to this, and to 
that noble specimen of a gentleman, Thackeray’s Colonel Newcombe, 
who, it will be remembered, ended his days as a Pensioner at 
“ Greyfriars.” Old Carthusians who could not be present will #o¢ 
“be surprised to hear” that “ Poynder” was loudly called for, and 
his health drunk most cordially, and that the unusually large 
meeting was also a very enjoyable one. 

In the “ Life of Tyndale,” the Bible Translator, lately published 
by the Religious Tract Society, there is a real literary curiosity—a 
letter from poor Tyndale, the only one extant—recently disinterred 
in the archives of Brussels. The letter, which is in Latin, has 


| neither date nor superscription ; but there is not the slightest doubt 


that it was written at Vilvorde, in the winter of 1535, that is, at least 
twelve months before he was burnt there, and that it was addressed 
to the governor of the castle, who was no other than that very 
Marques-ap-Zoom with whom Cromwell had already interceded in 
Tyndale’s favour. The precious document has been photographed, 
at the expense of Mr. Fry, of Bristol. Poor Tyndale asks for a 
warmer cap, for he suffers considerably from cold in the head, being 
afflicted with a perpetual catarrh; a warmer coat also, for that 
which he has is very thin; a piece of cloth to patch his leggings ; 
also, he solicits, from his own store, as his shirts are worn out, a 
woollen one. He also prays to have a candle in the morning, “for 
it is wearisome to sit alone in the dark.” “ But, aboveall, I entreat 
and beseech your clemency to be urgent with the Procurateur, 
that he may kindly. permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, 
Hebrew grammar, and Hebrew dictionary, that I may spend 
my time in that study.” It adds not a little to the interest of this 
letter, adds the biographer, the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A., of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, that it denies for ever the idle objection so often repeated 
by writers who take no trouble to examine into facts, that Tyndale 
was absolutely ignorant of Hebrew, and was incapable of reading, or 
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of rendering the Old Testament in its original language to scholars ; 
indeed, that question had long ago been set at rest by the examina- 
tion of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch, and the testimony of 
Herman Buschius was scarcely needed to assure them that Tyndale 
was quite sufficiently versed in Hebrew for the work that he had 
undertaken. Af eek 

A subject worth study, perhaps, is that of tradit:onal airs in remote 
country districts. They have often a good deal of character, and 
the peculiar form of some of them, as well as the fact that they are 
nearly all in the minor key, seems to evidence a considerable degree 
of antiquity. They are not mere nonsense, as most people think, 
as any musician who has listened to them must be aware, though 
no doubt they exist in very corrupt forms. Neither are they per- 
versions of popular modern melodies, with which they have little in 
common as respects either form or spirit. They have much of the 
nature of carols, and possibly have been handed down orally from 
—— to. generation for centuries. We have heard lads in the 

eld, and yokels in tavern parlours, droning out melodies unmatched 
for simplicity and quaintness. Tunes like these would, we are sure, 
delight the heart of a Gounod or an Offenbach, by whom they would 
be found invaluable for opera of a routine type. 

As regards denominational literature, the prospects are not en- 
couraging. The Freeman, the organ of the Baptists, the Voncon- 
Jormist, the mouthpiece of the Society for the Liberation of Re- 
ligion from State patronage and support, the /xguirer, the repre- 
sentative of the Unitarians, the Exglishk Independent, the able advo- 
cate of Congregational principles, the Weekly Review, which 
represents Presbyterianism this side of the Tweed, we understand, 
have at present scarcely a paying circulation, and the British 
Quarterly, founded by Dr. Vaughan, and edited by Dr. Allon, and 
Reynolds, foremost men in the ranks of Dissent, and which con- 
tains articles from eminent Churchmen (even Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has promised a contribution) and distinguished scholars of all 
shades of political and religious opinions, owes its existence more 
to the liberality of a wealthy individual than to the support of the 
public. 

In these days, when proof impressions of engravings command 
high prices and are much sought after, it is curious to see how little 
they were appreciated at one time. It is now about a hundred 
years since Mr. Alderman Boydell did what few aldermen do—zave 
an impulse to the fine arts in England. The first engravings on a 
large scale—which he sold—and which were very successful, were 
the “ Niobe,” and the “ Phaethon,” from Wilson, engraved by Wool- 
lett. These prints were published by subscription at five shillings 
each. _ A few proof impressions were taken, but actually subscribers 
did not care about them, and would not give anything extra for 
them, and the Alderman could only get five shillings for them, as 
for the others ; they were lucky, however, those who got them at that 
price. Since then they have been sold at as much as eleven guineas 
each. 

Taking advantage of the immense interest of which, at the present 
time especially, Rome is the centre, the proprietors of the Graphic 
have sent Mr. Sydney Hall, M.A., who showed such remarkable 
capacity as their correspondent during the recent Franco-German 


war, to Rome, for the purpose of sending home trustworthy sketches | 
Homer,” 3/. 12s.; Gifford’s “ Ford’s Dramatic Works,” 2é. 125; 


and accounts of the present condition of the city, both in its tem- 
poral and spiritual aspects. 

Did Lord Brougham ever write a novel? The question has often 
been discussed, and may now be considered as fairly set at rest. 
In the ordinary biographies, such for instance as that in “ Men of 
the Time,” published during his Lordship’s life, no allusion whatever 
is made to the existence of any novel. Yet such, however, most 
undoubtedly is the fact. A novel was written by his lordship; it 
was published anonymously by him, and was withdrawn from sale 
half-an-hour after publication—the title of the novel was “ Albert 
Lunel”—and 850 copies, after laying on the publisher's shelves 
for years and years, have at length been sent into general circu- 
lation, or at any rate are in a fair way of becoming extensively 
circulated ; many were sold by Messrs. Hodgson at their rooms in 
Chancery-lane last week. 

When are literary men going to realise the fact that society would 
think much better of them if they would but condescend to pay 
twenty shillings in the pound, and would remember how wicked it 
is for them to leave families to the tender mercies of the world? 


| 











Last week a committee was formed to raise funds for the benefit of | 


the family of the late Henry Barnet, who appears, we deeply 
to write, to have left them by his decease in a state of absolute 


| destitution. Mr. Barnet was the Editor of the Sunday Tims a 
~ ’ 


post which he ably filled many years ; and he was also for a sh 
while Editor of the G/ode, and for some time he lectured on a Sun. 
day morning, and with great success, at the Chapel in South-pla ‘ 
Finsbury-square, buil€ originally by the friends of W. Johnson Fox 
the far-famed preacher and M.P.—and in which now preaches Mr 
Conway. Altogether Mr. Barnet’s career was, in a pecuniary sense 
successful ; nevertheless his wife and little ones require immediate 
aid. Before he came to settle in London, Mr. Barnet edited a 
Bristol paper: originally, we believe, he began life as a Baptist 
minister. For many years, with his bulky form and red face, he 
was one of the notabilities of Fleet-street—that street so full of 
press men-—where in one hour, at the right time of day, you May see 
so many of the literary celebrities of London. 

From the days of Dean Swift and Delany, what associations‘of a 
bookish sort have we with Deans, who are supposed, by an igno. 
rant and reverential multitude, to spend their days in the purchase 
of new books, and their nights in the perusal of them. It was Dean 
Swift who wrote the battle of the books, and ever since Deans haye 
been bookish men. Assuredly this was the case with the late Dean 
Mansel, whose library has been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge, at their rooms in Wellington Street, Strand. The sale, 
which was a heavy one, lasted six days, and terminated on Tuesday 
week. It was a noble collection, welt bound, well chosen, and ev- 
dently well read. To many of the authors the learned Dean had 
added notations of his own, written chiefly in pencil-mark, but ina 
clear, and delicate, and legible hand. Chiefly the authors thus 
annotated were of an heretical character, and the Dean’s notes were 
antagonistic and refutatory. Greg’s “Creed of Christendom” was 
thus annotated, in a way which showed what deep consideration the 
Dean had given to his subject. Altogether the library realized as 
much as 1240/.; a small part of what it is to be calculated it cost 
the Dean. The gems of the library were a rare edition of “Duns 
Scotus” with notes, and scholia by the Hibernian Fathers of 
the Roman College of St. Isidore. There were sixteen volumes of 
“ Duns Scotus” in vellum, with a portrait. The place of publica- 
tion was Leyden, and the date 1639 : the price realized at the sale 
was 38/. For the rest the prices were good, but not very extraor- 
dinary. An imperfect copy of the Breeches Bible sold for 13s.; 
Mitchell’s “ Aristophanes” realized 1/7. 11s.; “Agricola de Inven 
tione,” 2/. 2s.; a French translation of “ Aristotle ” went for 62. 6s.; 
St. Augustine’s works in the original, a complete set, 7/. 17s. 6d; 
Bayle’s Dictionary, that masterly compendium of the philosophy of 
the sixteenth century, sold for 3/. 14s. ; Clinton’s “ Fasti Hellemici,’ 
32. ; twenty-two volumes of Cousin’s works with the Dean’s notes, 
realized 5/. 5s. ; Descartes’ works, 2/. 2s. ; ditto, edited by Cousin, 
with notes by the Dean, 4/. 16s. ; a large paper copy of Dilke’s old 
plays went for 3/. tos. ; thirteen volumes of Dodsley’s, edited by 
Payne Collier, went for 8/ 145. ; Walter Scott’s “ Life of Dryden, 


| and Works,” was sold for 5/. 12s. 6d. ; a collection of Newman's 


Sermons went for 5/.; Liebnitz’ “Opera,” 3/.; Géethe’s Works, 
thirty volumes, 5/.; Hegel’s Works, twenty volumes, 64. 6s.; the 
Paris edition of “ Chrysostom,” 9/. 10s. ; Gladstone’s “ Studies of 


Gifford’s “ Ben Jonson,” 7/. 15s. ; Gifford’s “ Massinger,” 4/. 45; 
Life of Géethe, 27. 14s. The same firm, while we are going oy 
are selling the valuable libraries of the Rev. Henry Latham, Ay 
author of “ Harmonia Paulina,” and of his son, Henry Latham, Esq, 
M.A., author of “ Oxford Bibles and Printing,” &c. ; comprising 
early English Bibles and Testaments, amongst which are the firs 
English translation by Bishop Coverdale, the first great Bible 
Lord Cromwell, and a large collection of Metrical Versions of 
Psalms, Liturgies, and Liturgical works, including the first 
Common Prayer of Edward VI., Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer 
“Ordynarye of Chrysten Men,” printed in 1506, by Wynken de Worde, 
&c. As one looks at the catalogue, really one’s mouth waters. I 
is to be hoped that all these old editions will not be bought up for 
the American market. 

A new city paper is announced. It is to be called 7he Metrofe- 
litan. We suppose the success of the City Press has been 80 great 
that others have been tempted to explore in so lucrative 4 
Our spirited contemporary has possession of the ground, and pos 
session is nine-tenths of the law, of papers—as of other property. 
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